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President Coolidge are at the moment both. 


NORMER Secretary of State Hughes and 


in very much the same predicament. One has 
said that he was too old to seek or accept the 
Presidential nomination in 1928, the other has 
uttered a pronunciamento on 
the subject of not “choosing” 
to run. No one is entirely clear 
as to whether either man means 
what he said, and_ political 
leaders are frantically trying, 
apparently in vain, to get some 
further light on the real desires 
of the two men. For our part 
we feel with Mr. Hughes as 
with Mr. Coolidge, that each 
meant what he said, meant it sincerely, and that to 
question his words is to accuse him of hypocrisy. 
In so far as President Coolidge is concerned, we do 
not now feel nor have we ever felt that he should 
ignore the third-term issue. But in the case of Mr. 
Hughes there is no reason why he should not be- 
come a candidate unless he feels physically unfit to 
assume a strain of which he himself knows the full 
magnitude. Age is a relative thing, and sixty-odd 





years in one man may well carry with them greater 
youth and strength than forty-five in another. Nor 
ig one. defeat any. bar other than a superstitition 
in the minds of. politicians. Mr. Hughes is’ by 
character and mental equipment so far above the 
average office seeker that we should gladly see him 
given serious consideration. On the other hand, 
there is always the danger that the professional 
manipulators would welcome him into the race only 
to split the vote more completely between the lead- 
ing candidates in order to put over once again a 
dummy of the typeof President Harding. Mr. Hughes 
however, is no novice at politics, and we doubt if 
he would lend himself to any such manceuvres. 


Still On to Paris! 


HE Chicago Tribune, in a cautious and some- 
what belated moment, proposes that the Ameri- 
can Legion abandon its plan for a Paris convention 
and convene in some other city. It poidtts out that 
the Parisian frame of mind is not favorable at pres- 
ent to an American invasion, even though of a 
peaceful nature. 
“There has been more rioting in Paris over the 
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execution of Sacco and Vanzetti than in any Ameri- 
can city, and probably more rioting than in all 
American cities together,” explains the Tribune. 
“The present plans should be dropped as a matter 
of common sense and courtesy. If the Legion had 
planned a meeting in Carson City, and had later 
learned that many citizens of Carson City and some 
of its newspapers were unfriendly, the meeting 
place would be changed. There is still time to choose 
another convention city.” Meanwhile, a delegation 
of 350 legionnaires has sailed from Commonwealth 
Pier, Boston, amid cheering and the acclaim of 
sirens — whistles, of course. 

The Tribune is undoubtedly right: when it con- 
cludes that the Legion will encounter a measure of 
hostility from the French people. In addition to the 
sentiment against the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti, it will face a prejudice growing out of the 
failure of the debt settlement and the refusal of the 
United States Government to be wheedled into 
cancellation. But there are reasons why the Ameri- 
can Legion cannot turn back. In the first place, its 
convention plans are laid. The brief period before 
the scheduled opening hardly leaves time for a re- 
moval to London or say Brussels. And it is a differ- 
ent matter changing from Paris to London than 
from Carson City to San Francisco. The arrange- 
ments of the Legion abroad must of necessity move 
more slowly than they would at home. Secondly, an 
abandonment of the Paris convention would leave 
Parisians and the French press in a more hostile 
position than ever. An inevitable remorse at the 
pecuniary loss would foment new hatred. Hostility, 
once recognized officially by the Legion, would be 
dragged into the open and redoubled. It is wiser by 
far to continue with the present plan. 

At a time not out of mind Paris received an Ameri- 
can Army with gratefulness and open arms. Granting 
reasonably good behavior on the part of the Legion, 
it is possible to hope that the convention in Paris 
from September Ig to 24 will not create new friction, 
but foster instead a new spirit of good will between 
the French people and America. Certainly a re- 
consideration on the part of the French people will 
not show them that the United States practiced 
open villainy in the case of Sacco and Vanzetti, or 
even in the debt negotiations. 


Hard Words for Dr. Butler 
RESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


of Columbia University has just come in for an 
entirely undeserved panning by the conservative 
New York Herald Tribune. The occasion for this 
slap on the “rist was a comparatively mild sugges- 
tion on the part of the college president, made at 
Southampton, New York, that the United States 
would do well to conclude with France a security 
treaty along the lines of a draft made by Professor 


Shotwell. Such a treaty the Herald Tribune ap- 
parently considers worse than useless, pointing out 
the obvious fact that France has consistently 
blocked any schemes for the reduction of land 
armaments, had refused to join the United States 
in the recent Geneva naval conference, would not 
conclude a debt agreement, and generally showed 
a disposition to be uncompromising. It likewise 
referred to the old Bryan Conciliation Treaty as 
entirely adequate to care for the peaceful solution 
of any disputes that might arise between the two 
nations — a curious compliment to a treaty whose 
value is undoubtedly great but the mention of 
which in print has for many years been carefully 
avoided by good Republican organs of opinion. 

It seems to us that the Herald Tribune has missed 
the whole point of a treaty such as the one Presi- 
dent Butler advocated. It can do no harm. It 
in no sense calls for even compulsory arbitration. 
Fears on this ground are absurd. It can do a great 
deal of good in that it offers a measure of that 
pledged security for which France has constantly 
asked, and without which France has had an alibi 
for avoiding arms reduction conferences. It is further 
in accord with the spirit which the United States 
should certainly foster — namely, the settlement 
of international disputes by peaceful means — but 
in which it is trailing almost every European 
country. True, the United States has a strong “will 
to peace,” but it has not translated that will into 
a general treaty which might make it useful. 

It is curious that at the same moment that 
President Butler was being berated, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was being severely chid at Geneva 
by the spokesmen of many small nations for having 
adopted an attitude toward a general European 
security treaty exactly the opposite of Dr. Butler’s. 
From late news dispatches he seems to have yielded 
ground, but his earlier attitude was symptomatic of 
British policy at Geneva without Viscount Cecil. 
Both the Chamberlain and the Herald Tribune 
points of view are throwbacks to the pre-1914 era, 
and bear but an absurd relation to the “will to 
peace” which each extols. 


Aut Veritas Aut Nullus 


i€ his death Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler has received a 
kindlier treatment from his opponents than was 
his lot in life. He was always a fighter, and now that 
he is gone, even his enemies are inclined to forget his 
habit of hitting consistently below the belt and on 
the theory of de mortuis nil nisi bonum remember 
only that he fought hard for his side. 

So significant and important a figure should not, 
however, be dismissed so cavalierly simply because 
he has joined the great majority among the shades. 
Mr. Wheeler towered above his brother wowsers — 
to borrow Mr. Mencken’s term. He improved on 
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their philosophy and he was — as they are not —a 
highly efficient person. In fact, he and the activities 
so successfully nursed to their conclusions by his fos- 
tering care are by way of being a portent and a sign in 
the historical development of American democracy. 

His business was propaganda and its political 

application. Let us assume that he believed in the 
righteousness of prohibition. 
There is no reason to assume 
the contrary. Yet the salient 
fact remains that he believed 
not in righteousness but in pro- 
hibition. His whole career was 
- stamped by the lowest of poli- 
tical methods, by political and 
personal blackmail, cruelty to 
opponents, and a consistent un- 
fairness which ranged from gen- 
eral misstatement to particular slander. He was a 
realist and his doctrine was based on the very prac- 
tical hypothesis that the end justified the means. 

Mr. Wheeler is credited with being more responsi- 
ble than any other individual, Andrew Volstead 
included, for the passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. If the Amendment did not bear his name, it 
bore his stamp, and in the meanwhile his name had 
become as much a byword in American family life 
as that of Thomas Edison, Babe Ruth, or Irving 
Berlin. When the franchise was extended to women, 
Mr. Wheeler’s position was immeasurably strength- 
ened, and his women’s organizations were marshaled 
with rare skill to keep legislators, regardless of 
character, scrupulously dry. 

To certain students of the American drama it is an 
appalling thing that so shifty a fellow should have 
been supported by so vast a multitude of good and 
worthy men and women. They met on the common 
ground that rum was a demon and must be done 
away with. He did away with it — theoretically — 
and it never occurred to them to examine his meth- 
ods or to question his ethics. In America we are ruled 





* and governed by our desire to arrive at certain ends. 


We are the last people in the world fair-mindedly to 
examine the means we employ. We want to lick 
Germany and we allow Mr. Creel to lie his head off 
in arousing our passions. We want to kill Sacco and 
Vanzetti or to pardon them and we freeze immedi- 
ately into prejudices which discount altogether the 
rights or wrongs of their case. Mr. Wheeler was the 
High Priest of a cause, and whatever he did was 
right in the eyes of the true believers. 

We are not in agreement with this mental atti- 
tude. We believe that falseness and unfairness and 
corruption are weapons which no cause can justify; 
we feel that a crooked man is not made straight by 
the fact that he uses crooked means for an alleged 
good purpose. We are convinced that only in good 
faith, honesty, and fair dealing are any worth-while 
ends to be achieved, that it is more important to 


conduct our public and private affairs with honor 
than to arrive at a social panacea through chicanery, 
corruption, and misrepresentation. These, however, 
are silly, idealistic convictions. Mr. Wheeler was, as 
ninety-nine per cent of his fellow countrymen are, 
a realist. It may be deplorable but it is so. 


Borah Back-fires Again 


HEN Senator Borah in one of his more 
erratic moments wrote to Secretary Kellogg 
opposing a reported $100,000,000 loan to France, 
he made himself ridiculous, not alone as a private 
individual, but even moreso as 
chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 
In the first place, the loan was 
to be a private one; in the 
second place, it did not repre- 
sent new money to France but 
merely a refunding operation 
which would save France nearly 
two per cent a year in interest; 
and in the third place, there 
is nothing either the Secretary of State or the Senate 
could have done about the situation had private 
bankers decided to go ahead anyway. France is now 
paying eight and seven per cent on money borrowed 
some years ago. Her improved financial position 
justifies her converting these expensive borrowings 
to six per cent or less. That is all she was trying to 
accomplish when the Senator broke in with his blast. 
Fortunately, the Senator was soon corrécted in his 
facts by the press, but the unhappy impression re- 
mains that once again Mr. Borah went off half-cocked. 
This incident would be trivial were it not fortwo 
facts. It demonstrates first that the Senator has no 
conception of the réle played by the Government 
in relation to private foreign loans. Secondly, it 
shows how extremely sensitive the Senator and, we 
believe, the great majority of the Senate are on the 
subject of France’s failure to ratify an extremely 
generous debt agreement. As for the first point, 
the Government never has had any legal basis for 
interfering in foreign loans. During President 
Harding’s first year in office he reached a purely 
amicable agreement with a group of bankers that 
they would inform the Government of any contem- 
plated loans to foreign nations in order that the 
latter might, if it wished, advise whether such 
loans appeared contrary to public policy or not. 
The arrangement was purely voluntary and at 
worst all the Government could ever do to prevent 
a loan was to express its disapproval publicly and 
make the sale of bonds to the public more difficult. 
With all his brilliant qualities and his independ- 
ence of spirit Senator Borah consistently negatives 
his own value by ill-advised statements such as this 
last outburst. If, now that he dominates the Senate 
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Foreign Relations Committee, he could only adopt 
a secretary or an assistant who has been beyond 
the boundaries of the United States and has some 
conception of facts, he could make himself a much 
more useful public servant. 


The Sky Js the Limit 


HERE are startling potentialities packed into 

the advertising scheme used recently by .a 
tobacco company in a number of American cities. 
An airplane equipped with amplifiers which magnify 
sound to Gargantuan volume 
cruised above those cities at 
a great height, broadcasting 
singing and speeches by its 
occupants. The ’plane was lost 
to view behind cloud banks at 
times, but nevertheless music 
and voices from it descended 
into the streets in grotesque 
concert and discord, now loud, 
now faint, giving the effect of 
a heavenly choir out for a care-free week-end. It was 
as though a platoon of angels and archangels had 
employed themselves suddenly in the unaccustomed 
work of popularizing a new brand of cigarettes — 
not a sneeze in a shipload. 

If this scheme is to be employed extensively for 
advertising or other purposes, we are likely to have 
at last-a fulfillment of the prophecy found in the 
tenth chapter of Ecclesiastes: “A bird of the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings 
shall tell the matter.” Doubtless the Old Testament 
prophet would be surprised at the manner in which 
his prediction has been realized, and not altogether 
pleased with the outcome. 

But imagine the value of such a scheme as a 
means of spreading news or propaganda, and con- 
sider the extent to which the public, already 
deafened by radio, phonographs, and what not, is 
_ likely to be plagued with messages from above. An 

office worker out for a stroll at the noon hour will 
hear a mystical voice advising him to wear Never- 
burn asbestos neckwear or to eat nothing but 
Spitzbergen ices and ice creams. A housewife pin- 
ning the wash to the line will be informed that 
Anderson’s Asphalt Soap is best for lingerie, or 
that there will be a meeting at three o’clock in the 
Rialto Theatre of the Women’s League for the 
Chastisement of Delinquent Husbands. There is no 
telling what the end will be. 

The best we can do in the face of these possi- 
bilities is to keep our equanimity along with 
Longfellow. who wrote: 

Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 





Another Paris— Another Legend 


FTER every great war there grows up a set of 
traditions about military men and events. 
Some of these traditions are based on fact, others on 
legend. Many have as their soil a combination of 
both. So it has been since the 
siege and sacking of Troy, and 
so it will continue to be, in our 
opinion, until war is outlawed 
from the planet or man comes 
face to face with the Judgment 
Day. From ancient times we 
receive the tradition of awooden 
horse, of Greek heroes bearing 
gifts. From a much later period 
comes the tradition of the 
Maid of Orleans and her achievements in the cause 
of France. Since 1914 there has developed in Paris a 
new tradition, devoid of mythology and detached 
from the supernatural, but none the less a tradition 
sprung from the same military source, and having 
to do, as in the case of Jeanne D’Arc, with the 
repulsion of invaders in France. It is the tradition 
of Galliéni and the taxis of the Marne, or a leader 
who with 5,000 taxicabs and trucks moved 50,000 
men to the battle front and carried the day. 

In the current issue we are publishing an article 
by Maj. T. H. Thomas, in which the supposed 
factual basis is swept from beneath the story of 
Galliéni and his taxicabs and the legendary 
character of the tradition exposed. From the official 
records of the French war office and Galliéni’s own 
account of the Battle of the Marne, Major Thomas 
gathers evidence to show that the exploit is not 
what it has seemed to be, and that it depends 
essentially upon fictions originated by Galliéni 
himself to conceal a clash between Galliéni and 
Joffre over the matter of command. Major Thomas 
reduces the number of men who made the advance 
in taxicabs from 50,000 to 3,000. And in the face 
of his facts the affair becomes not a quickly exe- 
cuted movement, but a muddled advance in which it 
required twenty-four hours to accomplish a twenty- 
mile journey. 

Since the legend has gained wide credence, it is 
hardly probable that any reviewing of facts will 
result in its dissipation, or in the removal of the 
taxicab enshrined today in Paris. Probably the 
tradition of Galliéni and his taxicabs will go down 
in history along with other guesses, other conjec- 
tures, other opinions, and will remain some day as 
one of the outstanding traditions of the World War. 
It is interesting, nevertheless, to consider that 
tradition for a moment in the light of our thirteen- 
year perspective, just as it was interesting last year 
to learn the truth about the German corpse 
factories, a legend not as noble as the taxicab story 
but none the less as completely believed. 
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Institute or Institution P © 


ITH a last flourish of soothing oratory by 

W Sir Arthur Willert of the British Foreign 

Office the Institute of Politics closed its 
seventh annual session in Williamstown. Foreign 
diplomats lionized at its conferences have gone 
their several ways. Agriculturalists, lawyers, editors, 
and numberless experts have withdrawn to domestic 
resorts scrutinizing the press for repercussions of the 
verbal cannonading they have executed. College 
professors and professional lecturers have retired 
modestly to the classroom and the lecture platform, 
fortified with new sheaves of notes to be fired point- 
blank at apathetic students and admiring women’s 
clubs. Quiet will reign in the Berkshire Hills until 
the inauguration of another equally attractive 
spectacle — the opening of the Williams College 
football season. 

Now that the dispersement has been completed 
one is justified in asking what was accomplished at 
the annual gathering of the Institute, and what, if 
any, have been the fruits of its discussions. There 
are two ways, manifestly, in which such a gathering 
may be of benefit: first, it may bring about an inter- 
change of opinion among its members tending to- 
ward a better understanding of world problems, or, 
in other words, it may act as a clearing house for 
their views; second, by the reports it sends out it 
may perhaps help the general public by stimulating 
interest in world affairs. 

Many and divergent were the opinions ventured 
by members of the Institute this year. One group 
argued with considerable emotion and doubtful 
logic that the United States should cancel her war 
debt to France. Another held tenaciously to the 
belief that the United States should collect in full. 
An academic faction led by Prof. William R. Shep- 
herd of Columbia assailed United States policy 
toward Latin America, while defenders from 
Washington, a majority of them military men, 
stood their ground and sang praises. Agricultural 
authorities from the West and South formed a sort 
of insurgent bloc, the chief endeavor of which 
seemed to be the discrediting of the new “ Adminis- 
tration” farm bill and the sanctification of the 
McNary-Haugen measure as the best farm measure 
yet proposed. A political alliance between West and 
South against Eastern Republicanism with its in- 
dustrialist leanings was freely predicted for the fu- 
ture provided farm relief was not soon forthcoming. 
But in all this petty tempest there was no evidence 
of exchange of ideas. Speakers arrived in Williams- 
town with collections of golf clubs and set opinions 
and departed with disappointing scores and the 
very same opinions. Some of them carried news- 
paper clippings in which their own names were 
given prominence. 


As for stimulating interest in world affairs among 
the general public, the effect of the session was 
doubtful in spite of excellent publicity. The public 
was handed out a deal of platitudes and truisms, 
with a few sensational statements interspersed. Sir 
Arthur Willert assured America that Great Britain 
was the best-natured and probably the most 
altruistic nation in the world; Dr. Peter Reinhold, 
former Saxon minister of finance, praised the Dawes 
Plan but predicted hard sledding for Germany; 
Count Carlo Sforza of Italy delivered a series of 
lectures in which he left Italy well alone.’ 

The chief difficulty of the Institute of Politics 
seems to lie in its membership. It is not fortified 
with a sufficient number of “insiders,” but is af- 
flicted instead with a large number of outsiders 
looking in. From session to session the membership 
list has declined in eminence. In the meanwhile a 
class of professional institute attenders is growing 
up, its representatives gravitating from Williams- 
town to other institutes of similar nature and back 
to Williamstown again. This class is only once re- 
moved from that of Chautauqua lecturers; in- fact, 
it has been known to take to the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit. It talks about world affairs, but it does not 
directly or indirectly conduct them. 

It is a moot point whether or not an organization 
such as the Williamstown Institute can command 
the services of real insiders — men who know from 
immediate experience the undercurrents of political 
movements. For when a man is really an insider he 
is weighted with responsibilities, hemmed in by a 
sort of professional reticence, and not at liberty to 
tell the half of what he knows. Still, if the Institute 
is to be effective, it must work itself out from be- 
tween the horns of this dilemma. It must find in- 
siders who are willing and at liberty to tell what 
they know. 

Shortly before the opening of the first session of 
the Institute of Politics, seven years ago, a wind 
storm lifted the roof from one of the college dormi- 
tories, uprooted a number of ancient trees, and 
accomplished considerable damage in the peaceful 
village of Williamstown. Chief Justice Taft, in 
opening the Institute, spoke somewhat as follows: 

“I appreciate the welcome you have given me, 
and am deeply moved by it, but I wish to suggest 
that in future the destruction of buildings and 
scenery be omitted from such celebrations.” The 
audience applauded. 

We have nothing but good wishes for President 
Garfield’s experiment, but if the Williamstown 
Institute is going to hold its place as a forum of 
first rank for the discussion of} international issues 
it will have to see to it that there are more speakers 
worthy of vigorous applause, even at ghe cost of a 
dormitory or two. Otherwise it is likely to find itself 
becoming more and more a costly spectacle for the 
diversion of the few. 
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The Lost Leaders of Protestantism 
By Albert C. Dieffenbach 


religion is a public function. The church of 

every faith opens its doors to the world, 
and the intention inside is to persuade all people 
and all institutions to the beliefs which the church 
propagates. That is its business. Religion is not a 
private sect, it is a civilization. It curses or blesses 
society. John Wesley said the world was his parish, 
and the Methodists have followed his vision, in 
some instances too strenuously and politically; but 
nevertheless they have 


\ MINISTER is a public character because 


them. But in the major necessity of our time — 
religious and political freedom— there are no 
Calvins. In that holy cause our Modernist ministers 
are lost leaders. To their praise be it said these men 
did make a great adventure these past years, trying 
to bring a new heaven, and then, God pity them, 
they retreated. To call the roll would be like a 
solemn ceremony over the innumerable departed. 

But there are some names that are well known. 
Among them all Harry Emerson Fosdick is facile 
princeps. He is the most 








become a great spiritual 
power because they 


Dr. Dieffenbach’s four audacious articles which the 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT last January as 


conspicuous preacher in 
American church. 
He once looked like the 








have conceived their 
vecation in universal 
terms. They flourish on 
open controversy, and 
to combat their ene- 
mies in public causes is 


“Religious Liberty — the Great American Illusion,” 
produced repercussions from every part of the land. 
From his forthcoming book on the same subject, the 
Editors have selected an important and incisive chap- 
ter dealing with religious leaders who might have been 
prophets but who have turned instead from the dan- 


captain of the host who 
would liberate the 
churches from their dog- 
matic bonds and their 
political intolerance. He 


as the breath of their 
nostrils. 


gerous subject of theology to safer topics of a social 
nature 


wanted to do it. He 
came back from the 








With the rise of a 
united Fundamentalism and the ceasing of sec- 
tarian jealousies among the denominations, the 
ablest ministers have become as conspicuous in the 
public eye as politicians and educators; and like 
them the clergy have to stand the gaff of public 
criticism. It is a new experience. But they cannot 
expect to enjoy immunity. They were once protected 
from attack, but that was in a time when people 
held the notion that religion — that is, the church 
— stood in ascetic aloofness, when the world was 
regarded as a “sphere of unrighteousness” from 
which, as R. H. Tawney says, “men may escape — 
from which, if they consider their souls, they wi// 
escape — but which they can conquer only by 
flight.” 

It is a simple historic fact that the great church- 
men in history have fought and overcome the world 
and not fled it. Renown and immortality have been 
won as much by their part in the economic, social, 
and political reconstruction of society as by their 
labor of converting the so-called heathen and build- 
ing the church. The great theologian has also been 
the reformer. John Calvin wrote his classic insti- 
tutes of theology, and all the world knows about 
them; but it does not remember that when Geneva 
in Switzerland needed a municipal housecleaning 
they sent for Calvin and he did the job so well that 
to this day it is regarded by many people as the 
best city in Europe. The man who had worked out, 
in his great system, the plans and specifications for 
the City of God was the logical person to prove 


trenches during the 
Great War and with sublime indignation and under- 
standing assailed the preposterous behavior of con- 
ventional religion. He wrote a philippic for the 
Atlantic Monthly that sent a galvanic thrill up the 
spinal column of the church. For some it was per- 
fidious, for others it was glorious, but for all it was 
revolutionary. He made a noise like a major prophet. 
Then for a season he was quiet. But when the Fun- 
damentalists in the Baptist Church threatened its 
disruption, he preached, after some urging, the 
famous sermon, “Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” 
He was set upon by a pack of them, ravening, and 
from that time forth he has lived in safety, far from 
the battle of the Modernists, which, with him as 
its leader, would probably have been victorious and 
the world would have had something like a new 
Reformation. Dr. Fosdick has gone now to be the 
minister of the Rockefellers’ church, and there is 
little promise that his voice will again resound for 
freedom. He who might have been our Luther pre- 
fers to be a popular preacher. He is a lost leader. 


T is said of Dr. Fosdick that he does not like a 
fight. His temper is “‘evangelical.” Dr. Fosdick 
was alarmed about the effect of his sermon, 
according to Joseph E. McAfee, and “he has never 
done it again.” The New York presbytery disap- 
proved it, and the preacher from that time onward 
has chosen undebatable themes. He is no longer a 
source of annoyance to the Fundamentalists be- 
cause he is no longer a leader, but rather, as Mr. 
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McAfee says, a type, one of a group. The Protestant 
churches are full of them. He speaks freshly and 
broadly about current affairs — like a first-rate 
magazine writer or a lecturer — and his hearers 
think he is a true Modernist theologian. But topics 
of the day are not religious doctrine. 


. the time the famous sermon, “Shall the 
Fundamentalists Win?” was preached, on 
Sunday, May 21, 1922, the whole land was in a 
religious furor, and it is not extravagant to say 
that at no earlier period in American history has 
there been a more fanatical state of mind. It was 
an astounding revelation of how little spiritual en- 
lightenment the churches had shed upon the souls 
of the people, in spite of the vaunted advance of 
breadth of sympathy, tolerance among Christians, 
the progress of religious education, and the enthusi- 
astic talk about church unity by the valetudinarians. 
The heat and hate were rampant. 

Dr. Fosdick has preferred from that day to utter 
no word in furtherance of his transforming theme. 
The loss due to his withdrawal and silence is ines- 
timable. In that same discourse, when he was brave 


- and daring and had the prophet’s passion for the 


people, he said that such doctrines as the Virgin 
Birth, the substitutionary atonement, and the Sec- 
ond Coming as believed intolerantly by the Funda- 
mentalists were not believed by liberals, among 
whom he plainly included himself. He said, “If a 
man is a genuine liberal, his primary protest is not 
against holding these opinions, although he may 
well protest against their being considered the fun- 
damentals of Christianity.” Let us take one specific 
doctrine as an example of Dr. Fosdick’s treatment 
of the whole system — that of the Virgin Birth. He 
reviewed and illustrated the idea common in world 
religions that an extraordinary person can be ex- 
plained only by a supernatural birth. It was true, 
he said, in the case of Buddha and Zoroaster, of 
Lao-tse and Mahavira. “Pythagoras was also 
called virgin born, and Plato, and Augustus Cesar, 
and many more.” The same tradition, he explained, 
grew up about Jesus, and the Fundamentalists have 
“phrased it as a biological miracle that our modern 
minds cannot use.” Finally, “the two men who 
contributed. most to the church’s thought of the 
divine meaning of the Christ were Paul and John, 
who never . . . alluded to the Virgin Birth.” 

All that is now changed. When Dr. Fosdick came 
to virtual trial in 1926 before the Presbyterian 
authorities, who demanded to know what he be- 
lieved, his reply, though phrased with clever 
originality, was satisfactory to the Fundamental- 
ists’ requirements. Here is Dr. Fosdick’s “creed,” 
which the reader will easily analyze for himself: 


I believe in the personal God revealed in Christ, in 
His omnipresent activity and endless resources to 


achieve His purposes for us and all men; I believe 
in Christ, His deity, His sacrificial saviourhood, 
His resurrected and triumphant life, His rightful 
lordship, and the indispensableness of His message 
to mankind. 

In the indwelling Spirit I believe, and the for- 
giveness of sins, the redeemed and victorious life, 
the triumph of righteousness on earth, and the life 
everlasting. 

This faith I find in the Scriptures, and the object 
of my ministry is to lead men to the Scriptures as 
the standard and norm of religious experience — the 
progressive revelation of God in the history of a 
unique people, culminating in Christ. 


There is not a syllable here that Dr. J. Gresham 
Machen, the chief of the Presbyterian Fundamen- 
talists, could find fault with. 

A man has a right to his creed, but when he says 
he is a Modernist, which means that he stands not 
only for tolerance, but for freedom and the scientific 
treatment of religious beliefs, that he employs in 
religion the same method and spirit of inquiry 
which prevail among intelligent people in all other 
fields of truth, and leaves no place for dogmatic or 
other unfounded assertion, then have we not a 
right to expect something different in the attitude 
of Dr. Fosdick? 

“There is no salvation except in intellectual 
freedom.” 


THER men in the churches are less conspicuous 
but not less typical. In general, their paths 
run parallel to Dr. Fosdick’s. Thus, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin was regarded as the man to break 
the bonds in the Presbyterian Church. He fought a 
good fight, but he did not finish his course. He has 
become president of Union Theological Seminary, 
and already he speaks in careful accents and all of 
his definitive language is of the Fundamentalist 
variety. Union under his predecessor, A. C. Mc- 
Giffert, was flatly Modernist. Dr. Coffin’s theology 
has almost suddenly become consistent with that 
of his one-time adversaries; indeed, he seems to 
have been deeply impressed with the so-called 
“theology of crisis,” which is somewhat pathological 
in its nature. It scorns all liberal tendencies. “The 
best preaching is damnation!” cries Coffin, who only 
yesterday was a liberal man. That strange saying 
from him fits in with the idea, “To be a religious 
man is to be a torn, a discordant, a restless man.” 
All enlightenment and culture, looking to “the 
crown and fulfillment of humanity,” is despised. 
Crisis theology separates man from man; and in 
eschewing liberalism in theology Dr. Coffin has 
separated himself from the greatest task that ever 
came to his gifted mind and hand. - 
Of Dr. William P. Merrill it may also be said he 
is through. He came close to liberality in many a 
struggle, but the stalwart Fundamentalists in the 
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Presbyterian Church have reduced him to gentle 
pleas for everything but freedom. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell has said that this whole 
business of Fundamentalism and freedom is a 
triviality. Though he must see what: is going on in 
the churches and the Legislatures, he is wordless 
on the violations of liberty, taking comfort and 
exercise in his ministry of the social gospel, which 
these days is having a hard time to preserve its 
vigor and hopefulness and its spiritual potency 
because its ultimate sources are not pure and its 
soul is not free. | 


| he dawns on men that you cannot have a social 
gospel until you first have a gospel. A gospel to get 
anywhere must have its theology —a framework 
of belief; otherwise it moves gelatinously. Funda- 
mentalists scorn the idea of social service and amel- 
ioration as a loathsome degeneracy. Modernists scorn 
almost equally fiercely the importance of theology. 
Both are wrong and impotent. There is in the 
Federal Council of Churches constant strife with 
many of its constituents who come from twenty- 
eight of the Protestant denominations. They object 
to the social program. As a matter of fact, 
the Council performs a magnificent service for the 


commonweal, and advances the unity of the . 


churches in vast social, industrial, political, and 
international causes by applying to all problems the 
principles of brotherhood and justice. Yet it is only 
by the most adroit caution and avoidance of danger 
that it carries on and gets their support. The Coun- 
cil’s affairs are in the skillful hands of men who 
know the psychology of Fundamentalism, including 
the president, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. He is famous 
for never having failed*to answer a question on any 
conceivable subject, in his daily column syndicated 
in newspapers throughout the country. He is a 
master in the technique of saying the right thing. 
In the matter of spiritual freedom, he keeps off 
difficult theological subjects, and pleads, “Not 
creeds, but religion!”’ Dr. Cadman is in spirit broad, 
but in doctrine Fundamentalist. Does he believe the 
“five points” are essential to salvation? He always 
preaches as though he did. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, Congregationalist, of 
Yale Divinity School is a noted practical preacher, 
but he.never mentions religious liberty. His forte 
is the moral duties of man, touched with the unction 
and authority of Biblical text and illustration. His 
sympathy all goes over to Fundamentalism. 

Dr. J. Fort Newton has gone away from the the- 
ological freedom of his earlier Universalist connec- 
tion — it is very strange — and become a preaching 
littérateur in a rich Episcopal Church in the suburbs 
of Philadelphia. 

Willard L. Sperry, once a Rhodes scholar, now 
dean of Harvard Divinity School, is by genius and 


training an outstanding freeman, but whether it 
be the inhibitions of office, the atmosphere of Bos- 
ton, the restraints of culture, or the genial nature 
of the man, the voice which might be resonant for 
liberation is pleasant and practical, even erudite 
and eloquent. Like so many, he believes, it seems, 
that “unity” and “good feeling” are more impor- 
tant at present than freedom. It was Dean Sperry 
who said, after a tour of the Middle West in 1924, 
that Fundamentalism was only a brush fire. It was 
beneath his notice. . 

Other men might be named, but it would be a 
diminishing catalogue of clerics who have chosen 
the easier if not the better part of “waiting on 
the Lord” to encompass the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. The church has declined to the 
comfortable things of the world. The difference 
between a prophet and an evangel is that the 
evangel says it when it is safe. 

In this day of crying opportunity there is not 
an outstanding man who is brave enough to take 
his ecclesiastical life in his hands, hazard his per- 
sonal fortunes, and declare for Christ and freedom. 
Many men intimate it, but in their audible utter- 


ances they all keep safely within their church law. - 


Regularity in the institution is more sacred to them 
than loyalty to the truth. 

In their extremity, the preachers began a new 
safety-pulpit era. They considered the case of 
Fosdick — his attack on the intolerance of Funda- 
mentalism and how it unchurched him. If the forces 
were strong enough to apostatize a personage like 
Fosdick, it could annihilate lesser men. This state 
of mind quickly communicated itself to the church 
press all over the United States. It felt the pulse, 
and lost heart. There is, in consequence, nothing 
more tepid and flaccid than the typical journal of 
Protestantism. 


HE saddest case was the Christian Century and 

its abject surrender. This journal makes an inter- 
denominational appeal though it is under the pat- 
ronage of certain persons in the Disciples of Christ 
—the so-called Campbellite Church. An editor 
never spoke more powerfully for religious freedom 
than Charles Clayton Morrison did in January, 
1924, on the crisis in Protestantism. It was a 
smashing editorial, and it reverberated in every 
State in the Union. Then time took a year and a 
half out of the calendar, and many things pressed 
the modification of the Century’s opinion. Angered 
Fundamentalists poured their epistolary wrath 
into its correspondence columns and stopped their 
subscriptions. John T. Scopes was arrested, and the 
Tennessee Bible law on the teaching of evolution 
came to court. The Protestant Church of the coun- 
try had become, like a certain proud city, a state 
of mind. On July 2, 1925, the Christian Century 
published in two pages a (Continued on page 288) 
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Checking Up the Taxpayer’s Penny 
II. The Why and Wherefore of Public Finances 


B=.» 1916 
and 1925, ex- 
penditures of the 
forty-eight States went 
skyrocketing. Figures of 
the Bureau of the 
Census prove that oper- 


By Ernest Minor Patterson 


Last week Dr. Patterson discussed expenditures of 
the Federal and State governments. In this concludin 
portion of his article be deals more specifically wit. 
the expenses of State governments and those of the 
larger cities. His careful analysis turns the light upon 
confusing statistics and answers the question: How 

is the taxpayer's penny used — and why? 


¢ 


service enterprises, 
there is left a balance of 
$1,035,478,000 distrib- 
uted as shown below.* 
Highways, education, 
charities, hospitals, and 
corrections are the large 
items — clearly public 


ation and maintenance 





showed an increase of 


functions on which large 





1§7 per cent; in- 

terest, 249 per cent, and outlays of 491 per 
cent. I have already discussed the first two items; 
details for 1925 outlays are not yet available, 
but those for 1924 are at hand in a helpful form. 
For that year the total was $445,770,421, which was 
29.4 per cent of the total governmental cost pay- 
ments. What was this sum spent for? What did the 
States receive in return for so large an expenditure? 
A tabulation makes this clear: 


Amount of Outlays by the 48 States in 1924 
Amount Per cent 


Highways $356,311,531 79.9 
Education 39,127,697 8.7 
Hospitals 16,967,969 3.8 
Corrections 8,058,334 1.8 
Other 25,304,890 5.7 





$445,770,421 100.0 


The sum of $420,465,531, or over ninety-four per 
cent of the total, was spent on highways, education, 
hospitals, and corrections, with less than six per 
cent on development and conservation of natural 
resources, conservation of health and sanitation, 
protection to persons and property. It is improb- 
able that many of us object to such outlays by the 
State governments. The question instead becomes 
one of making sure that worth-while assets are 
acquired. For example, nearly eighty per cent has 
been spent on highways. Have any highways been 


constructed that should not have been or have. 


they been poorly constructed? With the rapid 
growth in the use of the automobile, including the 
motor truck, can the States properly refrain from 
large outlays of this sort, and are our new highways 
well built and worth to the community what they 
have cost? 

But the largest of the three items in our table of 
governmental cost payments is entitled “operation 
and maintenance” and is for general departmental 
expenses. In 1925 the total was $1,043,876,000. 
Deducting $8,398,276 of payments on certain public 


expenditures must be 
made. They must be continued with nothing to 
debate except efficiency in the use of the funds. 
Wild clamor against large State expenditures will 
lead us nowhere. 

This analysis of the three groups of expenditures 
brings us face to face with certain facts that are not 
clearly appreciated. First, interest payments have 
grown appreciably but are still a small percentage 
of the total. They may become much larger both 
in absolute amounts and relatively if State debts 
increase. Second, outlays and operation and 
maintenance are the large items, but they are not 
payments for the functioning of routine government 
operations. About seventy-five per cent of the two 
combined goes for highways, education, and wel- 
fare. Third, proposals for large reductions cannot 
be directed against interest unless one favors a 
pay-as-you-go plan instead of borrowing. Fourth, 
proposals for large reductions in the other two items 
must mean either that State development of educa- 
tion, highways, and social welfare must be sharply 
curtailed or else that tremendous wastes in present 
management must be found and checked. 

But it is argued that the debts are large and grow- 
ing at a tremendous rate. At the end of 1916 the 
total “net debt” — total debt less sinking fund 
assets — was $459,661,269, or $4.59 per capita. At 
the end of 1925 the amount was $1,251,703,000, or 
$11.12 per capita. This is a gain of 172 per cent in 





Amount Per cent 


$85,569,000 8.3 
55,834,000 $.4 


* General Government 
Protection of persons and property 
Development and conservation of 


natural resources 56,386,000 5.5 
Health and sanitation 24,839,000 2.4 
Highways 144,280,000 13.9 
Charities, hospitals, and corrections 168,754,000 16.3 
Education 397,700,000 38.4 
Recreation 2,746,000 0.3 
Miscellaneous 99,370,000 9.6 





$1,035,478,000 100.0 
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amount and of 142 per cent per capita. In passing 
we may again remind ourselves that the Federal 
debt is still over $19,000,000,000 and is somewhere 
between $150 and $160 per capita. 

But a debt is significant only when we consider 
the purposes for which it was incurred and the as- 
sets, if any, behind it. The purpose of the State 
debts is summed up largely in the definition of 
outlays already given. The assets behind the 
debts are of course in the last analysis the taxable 
property of the citizens of the States, but we need 
not in this case go so far. We may instead examine 
merely the “specified assets and value of public 
properties.” At the end of 1924, when the net debt 
was $1,183,467,000, the aggregate of these assets 
owned by the States and not including sinking fund 
assets was $3,433,581,961. 

In other words, the assets were valued at nearly 
three times the net debt. Whether these assets are 
properly valued I do not pretend to know. Only a 
small part of them are directly productive of income 
and they are not to be thought of as specifically 
mortgaged for the security of bondholders. Many 
of them if sold would doubtless realize little because 
not usable for other than public purposes. In other 
words, we mention their amount merely to empha- 
size the fact that the States have not only debts or 
liabilities. They also have very valuable assets. 

So much for the forty-eight States. How about the 
cities? We shall use the statistics for 1923 as the 
compilation for that year is the latest available in 
complete and detailed form. Moreover, we shall in 
some cases take the facts for 146 cities only since 
they are the largest and most easily comparable over 
a period of years. Instead of comparing 1916 and 
1924 or 1926, the years taken are 1915 and 1923. We 
shall present first governmental-cost payments: 


Governmental-cost Payments of 146 Cities in 1915 and 1923 
IOIS 1923 Increase 
: Amount Percent 
Expense $586,790,723 $1,323,708,765  $736,918,042 25 
Interest 103,387,342 17253435433 68,956,091 66 
Outlays 305,883,437 570,181,966 264,298,529 86 





Totals  $996,061,502 $2,066,234,164 $1,070,172,662 107 


It will be noticed that in the period covered total 
governmental-cost payments increased only 107 
per cent. But since the cities were growing in size 
it is worth while to observe the per capita figures: 


Governmental-cost Payments of 146 Cities in 1915 and 1923 
IOI5 1923 Increase 
Amount Per cent 


Expense $20.34 $38.62 $18.28 go 
Interest 3-58 5.03 1.45 40 
Outays 10.60 16.64 6.04 657 





$34.52 $60.29 $25.77 75 


When statistics for 1925 are completely available 
more of an increase will doubtless be shown. In 
the meantime we may note that in the period cov- 
ered the payments have not grown enormously, 
only seventy-five per cent when put on the per 
capita basis. The omissions are, however, numerous. 
Only 146 cities are included. There are many more 
cities, and in addition there are counties, school dis- 
tricts, bridge districts, and many other local units, 
whose governmental costs swell the totals. 

But let us analyze briefly what is before us. An 
increase of only seventy-five per cent is not what 
we have been led to expect. If due allowance is 
made for the higher price level this increase is not 
very considerable and is certainly not surprising. 
In all of these cities population has been increasing 
with resultant closer contacts and a higher per capita 
cost of government. Per capita governmental costs 
are higher in the larger cities than in the smaller. 

In 1915 the percentage that went for interest 
was 10.4 and in 1923 only 8.3 per cent, a decrease 
of two per cent. The percentage that went for 
outlays also had decreased from 30.7 to 27.6. 
Payments for general department expenses had 
increased from 58.9 per cent of the total in 1915 to 
64.1 per cent in 1923. 

Outlays, it will be remembered, are “the costs 
of land and other properties and public improve- 
ments more or less permanent in character, which 
are owned and used by municipalities in the exer- 
cise of their municipal functions or in connection 
with the business undertakings conducted by them.” 
Notice the purposes for which these outlays were 
made in 248 cities in 1923, the amounts as given 
being per capita: 

Education $4.58 





Highways 5.22 
Health and sanitation 2.15 
Charities, hospitals, and corrections ag 
All other 1.50 

Total $13.68 


Almost ninety per cent of the total per capita 
outlays were on highways or for properties to 
be used for education, for health, or for charities. 
Only a little over ten per cent went for all other 
purposes, including, by the way, eighty cents per 
capita for “recreation.” 

Leading items among the general departmental 
expenses for 1923 are as follows for 248 cities, 
given per capita: 





Education $13.30 
Highways 3.01 
Health and sanitation 3.34 
Charities, etc. 2,01 
Recreation 1,10 
All other 11,26 

Total $34.02 


(Continued opp. page 288) 
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THE CAMPANILE AT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


: Now That the Worst of the Vacation Season Is Over, the Harried Students 
. Straggle Back to the College Campus Where Sheltering Trees and Mellowed 
h ~ Buildings Stimulate the Curious and Soothe the Weary Once Again 
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All photographs from Ewing Galloway ; 
BUT FOR ITS LACK OF EMBELLISHMENT THE CORRIDOR LEADING TO THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY MIGHT BE MISTAKEN FOR 
A COURT OUT OF OLD GRANADA 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ONLY RECENTLY COMPLETED, IS THE NUCLEUS OF ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST INTERESTING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





SIX IVY-COVERED PILLARS STAND AS A MEMORIAL TO THE OLD ADMINISTRATION BUILDING ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, AT 
COLUMBUS, WHICH WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE 
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THE DOORWAY OF THE NEW FOGG MUSEUM OF ART AT CAMBRIDGE IS HERE RIKING EXAMPLE OF OLD-WORLD ARCHITECTURE IS THE LIBRARY OF 
FRAMED IN THE GATEWAY OF SEVER QUADRANGLE IN HARVARD YARD AR COLLEGE ABOVE THE HUDSON AT POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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ONE WALL OF THE CHAPEL AT LELAND STANFORD, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, IS DECORATED WITH AN ELABORATE COLORED MOSAIC. IT IS ALMOST UNIQUE 
AMONG COLLEGE BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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THE OLD MAIN BUILDING OF WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE AT WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA, IS ONE OF THE FINEST SURVIVALS OF THE WORK OF SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN IN THIS COUNTRY 
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GOTHIC STYLE HAS BEEN WIDELY ADAPTED FOR COLLEGE BUILDINGS IN AMERICA 
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THE BATTLEMENTED TOWERS OVER THE ENTRANCE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON CAMPUS AT SEATTLE DOMINATE THE COUNTRYSIDE. THIS EARLY 
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Galliéni and the Taxis of the Marne 
By T. H. Thomas 


i. HE fighting had attained a terrible de- 
gree of ferocity. The hour of destiny had 
struck; the fate of France, of democracy, 

of civilization itself, was trembling in the balance; 
and every man was being thrown into the scales on 
this fateful ninth of September. Galliéni then 
determined to play the final card. Quietly collecting 
5,000 taxicabs and trucks from the streets of the 
city, he formed a new army of 50,000 men from his 
troops in Paris and rushed them up to the battle 
front forty miles away. 


earlier. The taxi detachment took about twenty- 
four hours to make a twenty-mile journey, and 
arrived in such confusion that the division had to 
wait some hours for them to be sorted out before 
attacking. The famous journey took place not on 
the last day of the battle, but two days before, on 
September 7, when there was no immediate crisis 
impending; and the troops did not deliver a flank 
attack, but went into line prosaically between other 
divisions. During the last day or so along the 

Ourcq it was von Kluck 





Arriving at the critical 
moment of the battle, 
Galliéni’s Armée de Paris 
delivered a decisive 
blow upon the enemy’s 
flank. With his line en- 
veloped von Kluck 
staggered under this un- 
expected onset, and fell 
back in retreat from 
Paris. Foiled of their 
prey, the Teutonic 
hordes all along the line 


imagination. . . 





‘“‘Galliéni’s strategical envelopment per taxi 
stands out as the finished product of the Parisian 
— 
in Paris at least, the question of who won the 
Marne.” But there is another side to the taxi 
episode — not so romantic as Galliéni’s own 
version, but eminently more veracious. From the 
French official history, and from a sifting of the 
orders as published by Galliéni himself and 
others, Major Thomas records in their proper 
sequence the events which led up to the great 

battle of September, 1914 


who attempted all the 
outflanking; he failed, 
but the battle of the 
Marne was decided in 
quite another quarter. 
. The Seventh Division, 
in turn, did not belong 
to the garrison of Paris; 
it was part of the Fourth 
Corps, which Joffre 
about a week before 
had ordered west to 
join Maunoury’s army; 


. settled once for all, 








fell back in confusion.” 
One cannot often improve on the original version; 
quoting at random, it runs in some such fashion. 
No legend of the war can compare with this 
spirited conception — neither the angels of Mons, 
nor the 250,000 Russians, nor the bold but imaginary 
counterstroke by which Foch broke the German 
line at the Marne. This latter tale, in comparison, 
was but a crude staff fiction. Galliéni’s strategical 
envelopment per taxi stands out as the finished 
product of the Parisian imagination: the dramatic 
climax by which the popular instinct gave a clear- 
cut, comprehensible explanation to the greatest 
and most complex of battles. It stands out also as 
a tribute to the importance of the contemporary 
impression, for it settled once for all, in Paris at 
least, the question of who won the Marne, and made 
Galliéni’s reputation. Galliéni himself admitted 
frankly that he won the Marne — in broadcast 


whispers which give him a fair claim to the inven- | 


tion of the loud-speaker. But even his story does 
not go so far as to make the taxis the decisive factor. 

Various French books have provided the facts 
and dates and figures of the taxi episode; and when 
audited on this basis it shrinks in surprising fashion. 
The troops sent forward by taxi amounted to six 
battalions — some 3,000 men, instead of 50,000 — 
one brigade of the Seventh Division. The other 
brigade went up by train and arrived some hours 


this last unit reached 
Paris on the morning of the seventh and waited 
there only until transport could be gathered. Nor 
was it the “last available reserve.” Instead of 
throwing the last man into the battle, at this 
very time Galliéni had two and a half combat divi- 
sions waiting uselessly in Paris; and although they 
were badly needed, only one of them ever got 
into the battle. 


. of all, there was no such thing as an “Army 
of Paris.” No such organization existed, in name 
or in fact, and the term does not appear in the 
elaborate tables published in the French official 
history. The forces belonging to Galliéni’s own 
command, the Military Government of Paris, 
consisted chiefly of territorial divisions hard at 
work with pick and shovel upon the fortifications; 
and they remained there throughout the: battles. 
The Sixth Army, which fought the Battle of the 
Ourcq under Maunoury, hdd nothing Parisian in 
its make-up. It was formed by Joffre at the begin- 
ning of the retreat, from Maunoury’s army detach- 
ment near Saint-Mihiel, and hurried westward, 
not to Paris but to the region of Amiens, where it 
formed the left flank of his retreating line of battle. 
Joffre’s intention then had been to turn and de- 
liver his counteroffensive in that region, but von 
Kluck’s rapid advance drove the whole line back, 
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Maunoury wheeling down toward Paris. It then 
seemed that von Kluck would bring up against the 
Paris fortified area, and in order to centralize the 
command of all the French forces there, Maunoury 
was put under Galliéni’s orders. At this time, 
September 1, he was still beyond the Oise, fifty 
kilometers north of the city. But the expected 
situation did not develop: von Kluck swerved off 
and passed down to the east, and Maunoury came 
to a halt while still north of the fortified area, with 
his right flank twenty-five kilometers northeast of 
the city. He was still there two days later when 
Joffre’s orders for the Marne were issued. Thus 
Maunoury did not come out of Paris, and was never 
in it; the course of his march did not even pass 
within the line of the fortifications. 


ALLIENI, however, from the time the retreat 
began, had clamored for three army corps for 
the defense of Paris. Messimy — the amant manqué 
of Mata-Hari, who was then Minister of War — 
promptly ordered Joffre to send them, but next 
day was discarded from office, and Millerand, his 
successor, refused to interfere with Joffre. Gal- 
liéni continued his demand for the three corps, 
and when Maunoury was subordinated to him 
jumped to the conclusion that he had at last an 
independent army under his own orders: as governor 
of Paris he was not under Joffre’s headquarters but 
directly under the authority of the Minister of War. 
Instantly he blossomed forth with new official 
stationery bearing the letterhead “Armées de 
Paris,” and for himself assumed the title, “Com- 
mandant-en-Chef des Armées de Paris.” This 
grandiloquent appellation was merely the expression 
of his own state of mind: “Imperial Potentate” 
would have served 


very next day Galliéni himself was put under 
Joffre’s orders. Had von Kluck attacked the posi- 
tions in front of Paris, the arrangement might have 
worked differently, but as things turned out the 
formal change in the status of the Sixth Army was 
little more than a bookkeeping operation — and 
Galliéni’s dream of an independent command 
proved a twelve-hour illusion. He continued to use 
his fancy title and hastily organized a headquarters 
for his Armeé de Paris in the classrooms of a high 
school — “installé comme en guerre,” he proudly 
tells us. The Sixth Army, however, was never merged 
in this imaginary formation, but remained a dis- 
tinct command — and Joffre continued to send 
orders directly to Maunoury. 

Galliéni’s claim to have won the Marne was an 
expression of the same traits of mind and character 
that led him to attempt to loot Joffre’s forces at 
the most difficult period of the campaign and then 
to pose as the independent commander of an imagi- 


‘nary army. But it was built up by a gradual process 


— following the steady growth of Galliéni’s jealousy 
and resentment and disappointed ambition. At the 
outset of the war the relations between him and 
Joffre were friendly, and as Joffre’s own choice he 
had been appointed to the strange post of “suc- 
cesseur eventuel” to the commander in chief. But 
he was piqued because Joffre would not let him sit 
at his elbow and give advice at headquarters; and 
then, relegated to Paris, became an active critic of 
Joffre’s conduct of operations. After the Marne he 
tried in vain to get the command of one of the new 
groups of armies, and later on, when Joffre offered 
him the Sixth Army, he refused in a huff — the 
command of one army being a step down for a 
general of his importance. Still in the Paris com- 
mand, he put for- 
ward various large- 
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and had an equal 
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term in addressing 
him; and his own 
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scale projects which 
-were to have pro- 
vided him suitable 
employment: a re- 
serve army of 
500,000 men gath- 
ered in Paris under 
his orders, an ex- 
pedition to Italy, 
and others to Sa- 
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Orient. There gath- 
ered gradually 
around him in 
Paris all the ele- 
ments hostile to 
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their newspaper following. Above all, he became the 
military hero of the political opposition, and to 
catch the support of this whole anti-Joffre element 
Briand brought him into the Cabinet in October, 
1915, as Minister of War. His intimate friends 
expected him to remove Joffre immediately, but 
Briand objected; and Galliéni took the more prudent 
course of codperating with the Deputies who worked 
for that end by means of “reforming the high com- 
mand” and running the war from Paris. He sud- 
denly lost patience, and in the midst of the German 
attack on Verdun presented point-blank his demand 
for Joffre’s removal; failing, he resigned — and 
died shortly afterwards. 


HE view that Galliéni had won the Marne thus 

came to be an article of political faith among 
the opposition; and in this atmosphere of snarling 
criticism and bitter hostility to Joffre his story 
gradually developed. It was first aired in public a 
year after the Marne, when a military critic of his 
party explained that the Battle of the Marne was 
preceded by one on the Ourcq delivered by Galliéni, 
who had at once sent forward Maunoury in attack 
on learning of von Kluck’s swerve eastward, and 
then reported to Joffre the fait accompli. In the more 
spirited final version Galliéni affirmed that this 
attack was in direct contradiction to Joffre’s orders: 
“Fai désobéi!”” was the candid explanation he 
offered. The great battle that followed was merely 
the consequence of this bold disobedience: ‘‘There 
was no Battle of the Marne!” he even declared: his 
own attack had pulled up Joffre in the midst of a 
headlong retreat, abandoning Paris to its fate and 
not intending to fight any battle. Only after re- 
peated appeals over the telephone and with the 
greatest difficulty had he persuaded Joffre to turn 
and face the enemy; and Joffre’s whole part in the 
turning point of the war was merely a bewildered 
acquiescence in the acts of others. The battle on the 
Ourcq, furthermore, would have been a prompt and 
decisive triumph but for the slowness and reluctance 
of the British to move forward; but even so it finally 
succeeded, and determined the retreat of the 
German armies. 

In the meantime Galliéni himself had written out 
what may be termed an intermediate version; it 
was not published until 1920. Although very ag- 
gressive toward Joffre and giving free rein to the 
author’s imagination, it failed altogether to sub- 
stantiate the improved story of the later period. 
The statements in Galliéni’s narrative contradict 
each other freely; and the whole case he puts for- 
ward is knocked to pieces by the actual record of 
orders received and issued — which he prints as an 
appendix. In this same year his chief “ae staff, Gen- 


eral Clergerie, published a narrative of the battle 
written some months afterwards, with a still further 
record of orders and correspondence: between the 


one and the other he contradicts Galliéni at almost 
every point. Yet the two books together, in spite of 
their distortions and special pleadings, provide a 
clear narrative of what actually happened; and cer- 
tain orders published by Joffre and by the British 
suffice to complete the story. 

Galliéni’s whole claim rests upon a question of 
priority and upon the substance of the telephone 
conversations with Joffre — of which no recorded 
minute or text has been published. He learned first 
of von Kluck’s change of direction at six o’clock on 
the evening of September 3. At six on the day follow- 
ing Joffre’s orders for the Marne were issued. In 
this twenty-four-hour interval did he start a battle, 
or force Joffre’s hand, or persuade Joffre to make the 
great decision? | 

On learning the news about von Kluck, neither 
Galliéni nor Clergerie mention telephoning Joffre; 
both refer to waiting for confirmation of the report 
next morning; and the orders they issued to Mau- 
noury that night concluded: “Tomorrow, September 
4, the Sixth Army will not budge. It will reénforce 
its front by defensive works.” The British mean- 
while had also observed von Kluck’s march eastward 
and reported it in most positive and definite fashion. 
That night Joffre responded by proposing to the 
British a change in the plan he had last given them: 
instead of retreating clear to the Seine, he suggested 
that they turn and attack eastward, with Maunoury 
in line beside them — south of the Marne. This 
proposal was the first step toward the Battle of 
the Marne, but Joffre’s decision had still to be 
reconciled with the movements of the British. 


IN cus early on the morning of September 4, 
Galliéni’s patrols ratified the news that Kluck 
had turned eastward: four out of his five corps had 
already crossed the Marne, and the last one — the 
Seventh Reserve Corps— was marching in two 
columns toward the river crossing at Lizy and 
Meaux. This last item was of especial importance — 
because it was not true. Galliéni instantly decided 
that nothing but the Ourcq River lay between him 
and Kluck’s rear lines of communications; and what 
followed was based on this assumption. Actually, 
von Kluck had judiciously planted the Fourth Re- 
serve Corps as a flank guard east of Paris, close in 
front of Maunoury’s easternmost forces. 

At nine o’clock Gallieni sent off the famous order 
to Maunoury, but the text of the order proves rather 
disappointing. Maunoury was not bidden to attack, 
but only to hold his troops ready to take part in an 
advance of which the time and place remained to be 
settled with the British. The French troops at that 
time were strung out on a long front north of Paris; 
those on the extreme left were fifty kilometers away 
from the prospective starting point; but Galliéni 
issued now no order to hurry their concentration. 
Maunoury then came into (Continued on page 288) 
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Readers and Writers 


Littérature Contemporaine” has 

been well translated into English 
by Paul Rice Doolin under the title, 
“Since Victor Hugo: French Literature 
of To-day” (Little, Brown). The author is 
professor of French language and litera- 
ture at the University of Clermont- 
Ferrand, and is at present lecturing in this 
country. Some time ago I mentioned a 
lengthy dissertation of his on American 
literature of today, prefaced to a transla- 
tion of Sherwood Anderson, which had 
some of the qualities which distinguish 
the present volume. M. Fay is a learned 
scholar, as his book on the “Revolution- 
ary Spirit in America in the Eighteenth 
Century” — now in the process of trans- 
lation — will show. But he has also the 
saving grace of being rosse at times; full 
of prejudices: in short, more human than 
professorial. 


B ticesare FAY’S “Panorama de la 


One might guess this from the opening ° 


paragraph of this work, which lacks that 
tone of modest but determined self-com- 
placency so characteristic of all French 
comment on things French: “Mingled 
with the natural admiration which we 
have for ourselves, are strange modesties. 
We would scarce allow a foreigner to say 
that our railroads or our cheeses are in- 
ferior to those of his country; but many 
of us would admit as a matter of course 
that ‘our modern literature is unintelligi- 
ble,’ or that in the last fifty years nothing 
has been done comparable to the things 
of yesterday. Many Frenchmen consider 
that we have had no ‘great writers’ 
since Taine and Renan; they are ignorant 
of what has happened since 1880.” 

We are not accustomed to hearing these 
tones in the classroom, and many of M. 
Fay’s French readers must have been 
equally astonished by what follows: 
“This is a source of constant surprise to 
cultivated minds in foreign countries, who 
look upon France’s literature as one of her 
principal titles to glory. In Germany, 
England, America, Japan, our Symbolists 
were read, our Naturalists sold by the 
million. Claudel was played in Germany 
before he was known in Paris.” 

Renan and Taine are credited — and 
incidentally, a little discredited — with 
having introduced into French literature 
“the Demon of Scientific Certitude.” 
M. Fay, as is the habit of the new genera- 
tion, whose spokesman he is, is deter- 
mined not to allow these two idols to 
impose upon bim. “I should like first to 
depict the disquieting figure of M. Renan: 
that great mass of soft white flesh, lit by 
little eyes, gleaming and dangerous, will 
o’ the wisp of the swamp, that heavy body 


By Ernest Boyd 


devoid of muscles, but tissue of nerves so 
delicate that no one would venture to 
jostle it, and that joy of the whole being 
expanded by prayer — or possibly by the 
digestion.” Thus the man. And now the 
writer: “Renan’s genius consists in a 
subtle and greedy intelligence which re- 
fused to renounce the enjoyment of the 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Ficrion 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By 
Willa Cather (Knopf). 

The Promised Land. By Ladislas 
Reymont (Knopf). 

4 Good Woman. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 

The Grandmothers. By Glenway Wes- 
cott (Harper). 

GENERAL 


Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. 
By John Palmer (Little, Brown). 
Since Victor Hugo: French Literature 

of To-day. By Bernard Fay (Little, 
Brown). 
Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). 
Anatole France the Parisian. By Her- 
bert Leslie Stewart (Dodd, Mead). 
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very thing which it was criticizing and 
destroying. Attacking Catholicism, he 
still kept everything which Catholicism 
had given him, taught him, and confided 
to him.” 


OLA is disposed of neatly, after due 
credit is given to the naturalist 
school, in a phrase which is worth quoting: 
“He was not naturally an observer. He 
had to stare at a thing to see it.” Then 
M. Fay rolls up his sleeves and goes after 
Anatole France in the now approved 
manner. “The halo of luck which sur- 
rounds him is so thick that it seems to con- 
ceal his life.” He attacked the symbolists, 
the naturalists, the conservatives, the 
radicals, the Academy, and the republican 
régime. Yet, none of these people and 
institutions objected. On the contrary, 
they delighted to honor him, and he was 
buried with official pomp and circum- 
stance. “Such uninterrupted good fortune 
is in itself genius,” says M. Fay ironically, 
“but it is also claimed that M. France 
is one of the great writers of our country.” 
“This opinion,” he continues, “ac- 
cepted by a large number of people, and 
many of importance, deserves some con- 
sideration.” Whereupon we are told of 


France’s shortcomings as a critic, as if his 
claim to fame were in any way based upon 
that purely incidental phase of his career. 
It also appears that “he loves solidarity 
without defining it, progress without dis- 
cerning it, and the happiness of mankind 
without believing in it.” His style is 
“polished, archaic, monotonous, often 
pedantic.” M. Fay’s restraint is becoming 
too much for him; he can resist no longer. 
“This licentious and fluent pedagogue, 
always refrained from original 
thought, who never penetrated far into 
the realm of the intelligence, or that of 
the sentiments, who never doubted him- 
self nor suspected the narrowness of his 
perceptions, was bound to impress crowds. 
The crowd, as is well known, would 
rather fear than respect. And M. France, 
by the baseness of his imagination, the 
frankness of his ignorance, the elegance 
of his emptiness, has placed himself close 
to us all.” 


Nad this pleasing diatribe, I skipped 
to the chapter on Barrés, knowing 
that there, like all who hold that view of 
Anatole France, M. Fay would surely 
refute himself. Barrés had all France’s 
shortcomings as a critic, as Jean Cocteau 
savagely pointed out, and he also man- 
aged to retain the support of people who 
did not resent or understand his real 
attitude. He coquetted thus with royalism 
and Catholicism. He never had an original 
idea in his life, and he was as enamored of 
words as France; his Boulangist politics 
were as muddled as the latter’s Socialism; 
his jingo rhetoric impressed crowds; his 
outlook was that of a narrow, chauvin- 
istic politician. Yet, M. Fay, after the 
manner of the Anatole France opposition, 
lauds him to the sky and excuses all his 
shortcomings. 

“If his sonorous: sentences are some- 
times hollow,” he writes, “one may say 
that they are so after the fashion of 
crowns, and deck a royal void. They show 
that their master lacked neither desire 
nor strength, but only that cleverness or 
littleness necessary to cross the low narrow 
doors of the treasures of this world.” 
What a change after the “licentious and 
fluent pedagogue” with the “elegance of 
his emptiness”! When there are hollow 
words, and heaven knows Barrés dis- 
charged thousands, it depends upon one’s 
sympathies how one fills their vacuum. 

M. Fay’s book is stimulating, exas- 
perating, informing; it gives a clear out- 
line of literary events since 1880, and it 
represents accurately the point of view 
and the trend of values in French litera- 
ture since the war. 
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Eminence Comes for Miss Cather - 


A Review by William Whitman, 3rd 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCH- 
BISHOP. By Willa Cather. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


" EATH Comes for the Arch- 
D bishop” is a mature and beauti- 
ful novel by one of our great 
living prose writers. Serene and contem- 
plative in manner, it is typical of Miss 
Cather’s best work, symbolizing the frui- 
tion of her literary artistry. To me the 
three most significant novelists of the 
day are Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
and Willa Cather, who, if she has not pro- 
duced the impressive tones of Dreiser or 
the amazing portraits of Lewis, has at 
least equaled them in the profundity of 
her vision and exceeded them in her sen- 
sitive command of the English language. 
Moreover, like Dreiser and Lewis, she is 
an American in subject and expression. 

With the publication of “O Pioneers!” 
in 1913 Miss Cather was hailed as one 
of the important novelists of American 
literature, and since then each book by 
her has been received with delight and 
praise, discriminating in its sincere en- 
thusiasm. And yet, though Miss Cather 
must be considered primarily as a novel- 
ist, it is in novel construction that she is 
weakest. Her prose is sombre and beauti- 
ful, her delineation of character subtle and 
honest, but for the most part her books 
have been collections of short stories uni- 
fied by a central character or scene. In 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop”’ this 
is particularly noticeable. Miss Cather’s 
books lack the massive, moving unity of 
the “great” novel; her art is fundamen- 
tally that of a short-story writer. That she 
has recognized this herself is fairly clear 
after a survey of her earlier work. 

She began her literary career as a 
poetess, short-story writer, and journalist 
biographer. Her first novel, “ Alexander’s 
Bridge,” was published in 1912, to be 
followed a year later by “O Pioneers!” 
Unlike “Alexander’s Bridge,” which was 
in conception a long short story, “O 
Pioneers!” was a succession of scenes 
unified by a group of characters set 
against the ‘background of Nebraskan 
soil. In this book is expressed that sym- 
pathy with the pioneer West, the prairie, 
and the homesteader which is the keynote) 
to Miss Cather’s best work, and which) 
reaches in the opinion of many its mos 
brilliant expression in “My Antonia.” | 

“The Song of the Lark,” published in 
1915, is her most ambitious novel, and 
one which conforms most clearly to the 
requirements of the “great” novel. Thea 
Kronborg is the heroine, and “The Song 
of the Lark” is a record of her struggles 





to achieve a career as a concert singer. 
But under the pressure of this book Miss 
Cather seems to tire, and the story, over- 
weighted with its own substance, lags 
and becomes confused. 

Evidently conscious of failure, she 
returned to her earlier and simpler method 
employed in “O Pioneers!” and wrote 
“My Antonia.” The story of Antonia 
Shimerda is told in a succession of illu- 
minating and interpretive scenes which 
contrast and harmonize the character of 
the Bohemian girl with the sombre back- 
ground of the Nebraska prairies. Miss 
Cather’s keen sense of life, of tragedy and 
hardship of an untilled fertile soil, is 
particularly adjusted to this subtle and 


impressive work of art. She has done for | 


the West what Sarah Orne Jewett did for 
New England, but with a greater free- 
dom, a richer fertility, a more moving 
splendor. 
In “One of Ours,” which followed the 
‘war, Miss Cather tells the story of a 
young Nebraskan farmer, unable to find 
peace in the society of either his mother or 
his wife, who sought release in the war. 
Claude Wheeler’s early life, the tilling of 
the soil, the clash of uncongenial person- 
alities, is convincing and penetrating, but 
the two episodes, the farm and the war, 
fail to harmonize, and the conclusion o 
this novel left me with a sense of futility 
and impatience. Spiritial unity, inevi- 
tably a part of any work of art, seemed 
sadly lacking. 


HE story, “A Lost Lady,” is more 
successful. In this long short story 
Miss Cather’s subtle craftsmanship is at its 
best, and this study in miniature is beau- 
tifully and almost completely satisfying. 
Technically, the shift in point of view 
during the telling of the story destroys 
the exquisite balance of charming Mari- 
anne Forrester’s portrait, but here for 
the most part we surely have Willa Cather 
at her best. 
“The Professor’s House” is another 
example of the artist’s failure to master 
completely narrative construction. The 
story of Professor St. Peter and the story 
of Tom Outland, killed in the war, are not 
sufficiently blended to relieve the ‘“‘epi-| 
sodic brusqueness” of the narrativé¢. But 
when Miss Cather returns to the minia- 
ture as she does in “My Mortal Enemy,” | 
she is once more a master of her craft. 
With “Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop” Miss Cather has woven out of 
her experience and great ability a novel 
which takes advantage of her unusual 
and brilliant gifts, and avoids the pitfalls 
of construction which have been her 


—_—— 


greatest weakness. The story of Father 
Jean Marie Latour’s gentle conquest of 
the Southwest for the Roman Catholic 
Church is a series of unforgettable and 
brilliant pictures of heroism and renun- 
ciation, of a flowering fruitful land. It is 
a prose poem of early New Mexico cele- 
brating the tumultuous and sleepy soil, 
the undeviating and mysterious soul of 
its varied people. 

In structure the book is a series of short 
stories relating the life of the bishop, his 
early struggles, his friendship and love 
for his comissionary, Father Vaillant, his 
journeys among the Mexicans and Indi- 
ans through the wild and solemn grandeur 
of the country. Interwoven into the 
growth of the great diocese are incidents, 
stories in themselves, that suggest the 
customs and folklore of the people, their 
prejudices and passions. At the end death 
comes gently for the archbishop, and his 
holy work has ceased. 


wet stories these are! Miss Cather’s 
prose has a purity, a moving seren- 
ity which transcends the pedestrian para- 
graphs of nevelists greater than she. She 
is the priestess of the soil. Her heart and 
memory are concerned with the juniper 
and greasewood, the gray deserts and the 
cornelian-colored hills, and with the 
people who are growth of this soil. All her 
subtlety and artistry have been devoted 
to this romantic tapestry, intensifying, 
making alive and vivid the vision which 
she herself must have pondered over and 
deeply loved. 

Miss Cather in remarking on the genius 
of Sarah Orne Jewett referred to unfor- 
gettable memories which, eventually find- 
ing expression, are the basis for enduring 
art. This quality above all others per- 
vades her own work. Its strange quality 
of still intensity and fulfillment suggests 
a fresh and fertile soil. The archbishop 
lying at home in France: “ When the sum- 
mer wind stirred the lilacs in the old 


gardens and shook down the blooms of° 


horse chestnuts, he sometimes closed his 
eyes and thought of the high song the 
wind was singing in the straight striped 
pine trees up in the Navajo forests.” In 
his declining years he longed for the 
“bright edges of the world,” and so re- 
turned to New Mexico to die in exile for 
love of them. 

I am grateful to Miss Cather for this 
figured tapestry. “Death Comes for the 
Archbishop” is an epic in which to re- 
joice. Against the feverish background 
of current literature, this romance enjoys 
the quiet of permanence and’the benedic- 
tion of understanding. - 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Ti ransplanted. By Brand Whitlock. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


HIS novel examines in detail a 

theme which has received more 
attention in the rotogravures than in 
fiction — title marrying by an American 
heiress. In the case of Dorothy, however, 
it is not entirely a matter of the title; she 
likes Georges de Granvallon, and if her 
choice was consciously swayed by the 
coronet which is emblazoned somewhat 
too frequently upon his belongings, it is 
rather that she likes what it stands for 
than that she fancies herself irresistibly 
as a countess. Mr. Whitlock’s years 
abroad — notably those spent as Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Belgium during the 
war — have given him a familiarity with 
the aristocratic French background de- 
manded of this novel. Details mean much 
to him, but one feels as the story develops 
that they are highly significant to the 
action. The characters are for the most 
part splendidly drawn; each is a type 
easily recognizable for his prejudices and 
foibles, yet there is sufficient individuality 
about them to make one sure that he is 
dealing here with men and women. More 
contrast through the introduction of 
Dorothy’s American connections might 
have made the story somewhat more 
entertaining, but part of the cumulative 
effect of their absence in building up her 
loneliness would thereby have been lost. 
On the whole, little adverse criticism can 
be made of the novel; it should please all 
excepting too conscious disciples of the 
modern school. ° 
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I’ve Got Your Number. By Doris Webster 
and Mary Hopkins. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.00. 


ERE is a book that should success- 

fully compete with the “Ask Me 
Another” craze. After submitting your 
friends to a brief series of grouped per- 
sonal questions such as “ Do you wake up 
despondent?” “Do people nag you?” 
“Would you like to ge up in an airplane?” 
you may discover the secrets of their 
characters by the number of times they 
answer “yes” to the questions in each 
group. Strangely enough, the system 
works well enough and the character 
sketches are written with sufficient humor 
to make the game entertaining if one does 
not expect too much. Though the pub- 
lishers may prove rash in their assertion 
that through this book wives meet their 
husbands for the first time, the authors 
have been complimentary in most of the 
sketches, so that there will not be much 
danger if they are taken seriously. In 
fact, it is just possible that they have 


made a mistake in avoiding so sedulously 
the possibility that anyone’s feelings may 
be hurt. 

*e£ & *& & 


Now East, Now West. By Susan Ertz. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


CLEVER, socially ambitious wife; 

a sound, solid, husband of the 
Rotarian type, brisk in business, taking 
the love of his wife as a matter of course. 
They move from New York to London. 
Here American methods of doing business 
win material success for him. And here, 
too, Althea Goodall, the vivacious wife, 
ascends a few rungs of the social ladder, 
although the climb is made at the expense 
of the love she once had for her husband. 
A novel of well-bred folks, light and airy. 
It proves nothing but the fact that 
amours are not confined to any one class 
—a contention which hardly required 
proving. At the same time the book is not 
lacking in interest. We imagine that it 
will give many a flapper— and her 
mother — several interesting hours. It 
is built on the well-known foundation 
of the eternal triangle and is new only 
in title. 

*ke& ke * 


Dwellers in the Fungle. By Lieut. Col. 
Gordon Casserly. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 


E have an immense admiration for 

the courage of this author. We 
never imagined that anyone would dare 
attempt such tales after Kipling had 
given the world his two “Jungle Books.” 
But Casserly has gone and done it. He 
writes about the same beasts to whom 
Kipling gave immortality. And he does 
not even use the same names. Hathi, the 
elephant, is something else—and so 
is Red Dog, the scourge of all hunting 
grounds. It is not quite fair. Of course 
nobody has to read the book. To those 
who do we commend our action immedi- 
ately after closing the covers. We fled 
hurriedly to the “First Jungle Book” 
by Kipling and read it from flyleaf to 
finis. The bad taste left by “Dwellers 
in the Jungle” was almost entirely 
eliminated. 

*e ke * 


The Book of Famous Queens. By Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 


REVISED edition of a book pub- 
lished some years back — a roster 
of noted women who have sat on thrones. 
It is a girls’ book, sufficiently sterilized 
for young minds, and yet not too devoid of 
frankness to be inane. We half expected 


this volume to cloak all the queens of 
history with unmerited virtue, but found 
that such was not the case. Any honest 
record of the lives of such engaging 
characters as Cleopatra, Elizabeth, and 
Josephine must necessarily contain much 
to which Puritans might object — par- 
ticularly in matter to be perused by 
adolescent girls. However, the book 
stresses the virtues and characteristics of 
greatness which: these famous ladies 
possessed without fixing them on faulty 
pedestals of fake virtue. It leaves the way 
open for girls to find out the truth about 
the great women later on. It rears no 
obstacles to future accurate appraisement 
by telling lies. 


*x*k * & & 


Adventures in Arabia. By W. B. Seabrook. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


$3.00. 


T is not quite fair for anyone to assign 
us to the task of reviewing a book 
about Arabia. Since the inimitable 
Colonel Lawrence wrote “Revolt in the 
Desert” we have had an_ insatiable 
longing for all volumes dealing with 
desert wastes. And we are inclined to be 
prejudiced in their favor. W. B. Seabrook 
went to Arabia seeking only adventure. 
He found it between the far horizons, 
became a Moslem, lived with people of 
whom he writes. He knew Bedouin 
sheiks, whirling dervish saints, and 
devil-worshiping Yezidees. We submit 
that anyone who has broken bread with a 
Yezidee is entitled to write a book. Mr. 
Seabrook not only accepts the warrant 
but executes it ably. His book is replete 
with atmosphere. His style is adapted to 
the subject he has attempted. In a season 
singularly lacking in glamorous books, 
“ Adventures in Arabia” is an oasis in a 
literary desert. But again — we may be 
prejudiced. 


** ke * * 


Fo’ Meals a Day. By Hugh Wiley. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE Wildcat, crap-shooting veteran 

of the war and of a score of rollicking 
escapades all over the American map, is 
still tempting his mistress, Lady Luck. 
This time Vitus Marsden is on a barn- 
storming tour of the Woolly West, ac- 
companied by his personification of all 
that is fortunate — Lilly, the mascot 
goat. The Wildcat is a gentleman of color 
whom thousands of readers know well. 
Wiley has fabricated a real character and 
has arranged the most amazing experiences 
for his cavortings. For an evening of 
pleasure to anyone who may be suffering 
from ennui, we commend this book. 
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What the World Is Doing 


long years of flying experience 
behind them, took the air from 

Le Bourget field against the advice of 
weather experts and without radio or 
safety devices, and swung 

The = into the winds of the North 

Lengt Atlantic. That was the last 
— the world ever saw of Nun- 
GESSER and Co 1. Since then more than 
two score of flyers have undertaken trans- 
oceanic flights, and over half of them 
have either crashed to the earth or gone 
to their deaths somewhere at sea. The 
most recent of the casualties involves 
the giant monoplane, Old Glory, which 
has been in process of grooming for a 
nonstop flight to Rome for some weeks. 
Finally, after numerous hitches and set- 
backs and following a period of unfavor- 
able weather, the ’plane rolled down the 
beach at Old Orchard, Maine, for a mile 
and a half, then rose into a strong westerly 
wind over a foggy and broken sea. 

The Old Glory, unlike many of its pre- 
decessors, was equipped with radio, and 
following the take-off at noon on Sep- 
tember 6, the three flyers, Pilots Ltoyp 

sos BerTRauD and James D, 
Hitz, and Puiup Payne, 
managing editor of the New York Mirror, 
a tabloid owned by Witt1amM Ranpo.tpx 
Hearst, who sponsored the flight, kept 
in close touch with land and ship stations 
until 4.03 in the morning of September 7, 
when the steamships Carmania and Lap- 
land picked up an S OS from the ’plane. 
No other message was flashed and no 
position was given. And although half 
a dozen vessels raced to the spot where 
the message must have been sent, no 
trace of either the men or their machine 
was found. At this point the matter stood 
at press time on September 8, with every 
indication pointing toward tragedy — 
and the addition of three new names to 
the long list of fatalities. 

The Old Glory carried a wreath bear- 
ing this inscription: “NuNGESSER and 
Coit: you showed the way. We followed. 

. Bertraup and Payne and 
~~ Final Hii.” It was to have been 
Tony dropped in memory of the 

two Frenchmen. 

The new airplane express service be- 
tween Boston and New York met with 
tragedy upon its maiden trip, when 
Pilot E. G. Curne crashed in a heavy 

fog on September 3 near 

— Willington, Connecticut. A 

Tragedy large welcoming committee 

consisting of officials of the 
American Express Company and munic- 
ipal representatives waited in vain for 


[o: May two French aviators, with 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


the ’plane’s arrival in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, after word had been received 
of its take-off from Boston at 7.15 P.M. 
on September 2. Mr. Ciine made two 
landings between Boston and Hartford 
in an attempt to wait out the fog, 
and apparently after the third take-off 
decided to continue in spite of the 
forbidding weather. He was a veteran 
air-mail pilot and was an excellent flyer. 





The Week 


{The long list of air casualties 
grows. The O/d Glory down at sea. 
And the final irony. An express 
*plane crashes. And the Flying 
Princess. §Mr. Coolidge utters 
late thoughts from State Lodge. 
No extra session. Tax cut, per- 
haps. Flood and Farm relief. 
Tariff tinkering, And the foreign 
policy. General Wood’s successor 
not yet named. {Wayne B. 
Wheeler, god in the dry machine, 
dies. (Geneva stirs. The Eighth 
Assembly convenes. But without 
Viscount Cecil. (Hoover revisits 
flood area. Mr. Mellon discusses 
the Union with Mr. Hughes. But 
does not discuss Presidential pros- 
pects. {Secretary Kellogg confers 
with Minister MacMurray. 











Hope has been abandoned for the 
transatlantic ’plane, St. Raphael, which 
took off from Upavon, Wales, for Ottawa, 
Canada, on August 31. Piloted by Capt. 
Leste Hamitton and Col. 
F. F. Mincuin, the flight 
of the plane had attracted 
unusual interest because it carried as 
passenger the sixty-three-year-old Prin- 
cess LowENSTEIN-WERTHEIM, backer of 
the flight. The St. Raphael had fuel for 
only forty-four hours, and when this 
period was up an immediate search was 
begun. The lighthouse keeper on Belle 
Isle, off the coast of Labrador, reported 
seeing a light high up in the air on the 
night of September 2. He could not see 
any distinct markings other than a red 
light, but estimated that the ’plane was 
about 2,000 feet in the air over Battle 
Harbor, traveling in a northwesterly 
direction. Two and a half hours later 
both the lighthouse keeper and his 
assistant saw the ’plane returning, pur- 
suing an erratic course to the southeast, 
which would have taken it over the sea 
again. No Canadian ’plane is known to 
have been in that vicinity at the time. 


Another 
’*Plane Lost 


Although the possibility of convening 
Congress this autumn before its regular 
scheduled date for meeting on Decem- 
ber 5 has been generally discussed by 
various Senators and Congressmen, 

President Coo.ipcE has 
Mr. Coolidge himself decided against 
and National : : 
Issues 20 early session, and since 
he alone can summon 
Congress at any times other than those 
specified in the Constitution, the mat- 
ter is thereby settled. In a statement 
from Rapid City, South Dakota, the 
summer seat of the nation’s executive 
offices, Mr. CoouipcE has tabulated his 
views upon four of the important matters 
which are occupying the attention of the 
nation at the present time. The President 
has previously expressed himself as being 
in favor of further tax reduction and 
feels now that unless Congress dips too 
deeply into the pork barrel, there should 
be a sufficient surplus to give taxpayers 
further relief. There is, of course, a con- 
siderable problem before the legislative 
body in taking care of Mississippi Valley 
flood sufferers and perhaps devising pre- 
ventive measures to insure against such 
vast destruction as that which made 
thousands homeless last spring. Boulder 
Dam project will also occupy Congress, 
and if the construction is decided upon 
will constitute a large drain upon the 
Federal Treasury. 

In so far as farm relief is concerned, 
Mr. Coo .incE retzins his strong interest 
in devising some sort of relief for the 
agricultural sections of the country, 

° articularly the West, 
aw wi Nd disaffected farmers 
are said to have been turning away from 
the Administration because of the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the McNary-Haugen bill 
which passed both Houses at the last 
legislative session. Although many of the 
more radical farmers have expressed 
themselves as do-or-die proponents of 
McNary-Haugenism, Mr. Coo.ipcE is 
still firm in opposing the equalization fee, 
which is the nub of its program. A short 
time ago a farm-relief program was sug- 
gested as having the approval of the 
Administration, and authorship has been 
ascribed to Secretary of Agriculture 
JarpinE. While avoiding the equalization 
fee, this proposal places a government 
fund of $300,000,000 at the disposal of a 
Federal farm board for an extension of 
the codperative marketing system and a 
stabilization of farm prices to be brought 
about through an alignment of the co- 
operatives. Although Mr. Coo.ipce has 
never indorsed this program himself, it 
is known that the main features of it 
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meet with his approval, and it seems 
entirely possible that a bill cast along 
these lines would find executive favor 
should Congress decide to pass it. 

Talk of tariff revision finds little 
sympathy at the summer White House. 
Mr. Coouince is firmly opposed to any 
tinkering along those lines, despite the 

: fact that tariff revision is 
Tubeing linked up with farm relief — 
particularly in the West 
and Northwest. The cry has become more 
and more uniform in those sections that 
the present tariff favors the East to the 
great detriment of the farmer, who must 
pay for what he buys at a rate based upon 
the earning power of Eastern industrial 
operatives and employees, which is not 
at all comparable to the earning power 
of his farm. 

The outlined program contains a word 
upon the foreign policy of the Adminis- 
tration, which apparently is to remain 
unchanged in the various sectors affected 
by it at the present time: 
Nicaragua, Mexico, and 
China. Mr. Coo.inceE be- 
lieves that American troops in China, of 
which there are now some 6,000 or 7,000, 
— mostly Marines, — should remain to 
protect the lives and property of our 
nationals resident there until a more sta- 
ble Government emerges as an adequate 
substitute guarantee. The President 
believes that when such a Government 
is established, this country might well 
take the lead in moving to withdraw 
from the special privileges — particularly 
extraterritoriality — contained in the 
treaties which the United States as well 
as other nations has made with the 
Peking Government. 

The President made no statement of 
an altered policy for the Philippines. No 
one has been named as yet to succeed the 
late Maj. Gen. Leonarp Woop, whose 

recent death left the island 
The —_ group without an American 
Islands 
governor-general. There has 
been talk of a civilian to take over the 
post, and several names have been men- 
tioned, but Mr. Coo.ipce has made no 
definite statement as yet, nor has there 
been any indication that with the ap- 
pointment of a new governor-general, 
the United States would make a definite 
statement of its intentions with regard to 
the Philippines. With a large group in the 
Islands clamoring for freedom, the Ad- 
ministration’s only statement has been a 
reiteration of what President Coo.ipcE 
announced following General Woop’s 
last visit: “We do not feel the Philippines 
to be ready for independence just yet.” 

The prohibition cause lost its field 

marshal on September 5 when death 
took Wayne B. WHEELER, 
ee general counsel and legisla- 
tive superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America. Mr. 
WHEELER’s death came after an illness 


Foreign 
Policy 


of but three days and followed a few 
weeks after that of his wife, who was 
burned to death following the explosion 
of an oil stove at the WHEELER summer 
home in Northern Michigan. Mr. 
WHEELER entered upon the task of 
making this country dry shortly after 
his graduation from Oberlin College. In 
May, 1893, his name went on the rolls of 
the Anti-Saloon League as a lecturer and 
executive, and from that time forward 
he has continued in the work. To him 
more than to anyone else has been as- 
cribed the success of the drys in securing 
passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
It was his genius in organizing the forces 
opposed to liquor, particularly among 
the women of the country, that was 
largely responsible for the great hold 
which the Anti-Saloon League has gained 
in this country. Mr. “VHEELER’s abilities 
were well recognized even by his bitter 
opponents, and while many have objected 
to his methods, no one has ever intimated 
any lack of respect for his abilities. No 
successor has been appointed as yet, and 
in fact it is intimated that it will be 
difficult to find a man to carry forward in 
any adequate sense the great task of 
directing the huge “organization which 
Mr. WHEELER had built up. One of his 
last articles appeared in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT for June 17. 

The absence of Viscount RoBert 
Ceci: from the British delegation was 
remarked by all the curious present at 
the first meeting, and interest was ex- 

pressed in the presence of 

—— Lord Onstow in Viscount 

Ceciu’s regular place be- 
ee side Sir Ruiiti Cuam- 
BERLAIN, British Foreign Minister. 
Apparently the main business of this 
Assembly will be to start the ball rol- 
ling for some international treaty look- 
ing toward the outlawing of war. It has 
been intimated that Poland would be 
responsible for the suggestion, but on 
September 6 Holland apparently stole 
that nation’s thunder when BELAERTS 
Van Buoxianp, Foreign Minister of 
that country, brought up the general 
subject of disarmament. He pointed to 
the increased frequency throughout the 
world of conferences upon limitation of 
arms, and suggested that the opportunity 
was ripe for a revision of the defunct 
Geneva Protocol of 1924, which contained 
resolutions and practical steps for the 
securing of international security, but 
was defeated through Great Britain’s 
refusal to ratify it. Poland’s plan was 
said to be a general compact of non- 
aggression to be signed by both members 
and nonmembers of the League. While it 
has not yet been made public, its basis is 
understood to be the offer of security for 
all nations by the simple means of 
weighting the scales too heavily against 
aggressive warfare, possibly a widening 
of the scope of the Locarno pacts. 


The Eighth Assembly of the League of 
Nations convened at Geneva for its 
regular fall session on September 5. 
AvBerT! H. Guani of Uruguay, was cho- 

sen president of the Assem- 


Eighth bly for 1927 and 1928 to 
— succeed President Raout 


Danvuranp of Canada. In 
his opening speech, Enrique VitLEcas of 
Chile, acting president of the Council, 
took occasion to criticize the League’s 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
for its failure to reach any definite basis 
for a full meeting of the powers to discuss 
disarmament. He commented upon the 
vastness of the problem involved, pointed 
out in some extenuation of the failure 
that success would only be conditioned 
upon slow work, approaching the final 
end through easy stages. It was apparent, 
however, from his discourse that he felt 
the Commission had been unnecessarily 
prudent and cautious in discussing the 
problems. 

Hersert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been making a second swing 
through the Mississippi Valley to ascer- 
tain the progress toward rehabilitation 

_ of the flood victims. No 
nary ol particularly optimistic pic- 
ture has been drawn by 
him. He finds that sixty thousand people 
are still being taken care of by the Red 
Cross with perhaps half of the territory 
covered by the great flood bankrupt as 
a cause of it. Several millions of dollars’ 
worth of mortgages held by bankers and 
others in the devastated area are now 
due or will fall due soon, with no money 
in the hands of the farmers to meet them. 
Many of the bankers, however, have 
pledged extensions to tide them over 
until crop receipts are received to meet 
their payments. 

With the return of ANDREw W. MEL- 
Lon to Washington recently following a 
two months’ yachting cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, rumor began at once to juggle 

his name along with the rest 

a By oom » in the Presidential hat. But 

ome P ; 

Mr. MELLon said nothing, 

beyond admitting that he had discussed 

“the state of the Union” with former 

Secretary of State HucueEs, and express- 

ing his high regard for that gentleman. 

Friends of the Secretary of the Treasury 

denied that he had either the desire or the 

intention of running for several reasons, 

among others that the weight of seventy- 
two years forbade it. 

Secretary of State KELLocc began on 
September 7 the first of a series of con- 
ferences with Minister Joun Van A. Mac- 
Murray, recently returned from Peking, 
for the purpose of receiving 
a first-hand summary of 
conditions in China. No 
anxiety is felt over the situation at the 
present time, but the Secretary wishes to 
have a thorough knowledge of affairs at 
his finger tips. 


Kellogg 
Confers 
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The Editor Steps Down 


taken to heart our issue for 

August 27. As evidence we submit 
two letters from irate citizens of that Mid- 
dle Western metropolis, the first a rather 
acidulous comment from one of her own 
sex upon Miss Elizabeth Dickens’ article, 
“They Ain’t Done Right by Our Nell.” 
We venture the suggestion that possibly 
our contributor ain’t done so very good by 
Miss Dickens, but that is for the reader 
to decide. 


Olsen’ Nebraska, seems to. have 


Dear Sir: 

It seems to me that Elizabeth Dickens 
is inconsistent in her argument with refer- 
ence to teaching “Our Nell” to do house- 
work. She denies that Nell should be so 
taught and then sticks up for “hopeless- 
eyed Melissa” whose place is in the kitchen. 
Why didn’t she say right out that she 
thinks some kinds of girls — her kind, for 
instance — should be exempted from 
learning housework, while the other kind 
— the work stock — should do the drudg- 
ery. She prepares herself by getting a job 
downtown and becoming some man’s 
wage slave, and so prepares herself for 
marriage and life, while admitting she 
hasn’t the ambition to keep her clothes 
closet in order —I suspect her dresser 
drawers are worse — and depends on hit- 
or-miss “help” to do her housework. It is 
perhaps a good thing that not so many 
girls hold her ideas, for it is still an accom- 
plishment to be able to prepare a meal 
that is fit to eat, whether one need do so 
or not. 

{With the modern kitchen equipment it is 
far more of a pleasure for women who have 
the requisite amount of energy to prepare 
a meal than it is to sit at some desk and 
muddle over dry business activities. 
Standing behind a counter may be a less 
sultry occupation than working over a 
gas stove, but it also has its monotony. 
Certainly the world loses nothing by the 
Elizabeth Dickens’ not learning to do 
housework. 

@As for the boys and the woodshed. Steam 
heat and coal have knocked them out of a 
job, except in the rural communities where 
wood is to be had. Men always have been 
the best cooks and waiters and many of 
our young men are learning domestic 
science. And if woman thinks that it makes 
a man effeminate to be able to do house- 
work, she is badly mistaken. If there is a 
lessening in the future crop of dyspeptics, 
it will be because men are doing the cook- 
ing, and not the half-baked, imitation 
cooks to be found among our softer sex. 
There are many splendid women cooks and 
housekeepers, but the men outnumber 
them ten to one. The late war turned out 
thousands of cooks among the boys who 
served in the Army and Navy. Nearly 
every man born on the cattle ranges and 
in the woods country can cook and keep 
house. A man deems cooking and being 
able to keep bachelor’s hall an accom- 
plishment; many females deem it a dis- 


gusting drudgery. I expect if Elizabeth 
had to cook her own meals in a pinch, she 
would poison herself with the messes she 
stirred up. Her futile gibe at the drudges is 
an indication of the cheapest form of snob- 
bery. It has been said time and again that 
a fine cook is the greatest of artists, and 
that is the truth. 

GIf the truth were known, probably seven 
tenths of the divorces would be found to 
have as a part of the grounds, poor cook- 
ing and slovenly housework. I suppose if all 
of the women who work and marry and 
continue working were able to hire a 
Melissa, there wouldn’t be enough to go 
round. The trouble is that only a few of 
the wage slaves earn enough to hire 
Melissa, and so have to give an imitation 
of doing the work themselves. No wonder 
the men are learning to cook; if they did 
not, they would stand a good chance of 
filling an early grave owing to indigestion 
at the hands of their modern wives’ 
cooking. 

Louise WILson. 





HE second letter, discussing the 
issue raised by William Norwood 
Brigance in his article on capital punish- 
ment, “A Life for a Life,” is no less 
vehement than the first. And again we 
withhold comment, preferring that the 


letter should speak for itself: 


Dear Sir: 

If I were towrite an article similar to that 
of William Norwood Brigance’s “A Life 
for a Life,” you wouldn’t give it room in 
your periodical. However, I will give the 
learned gentleman his due, in that he has 
set down in a little different form, a time- 
worn topic, to wit: “Does capital punish- 
ment deter the committing of murder?” 
But he has overlooked some salient points. 
Society appears to think that when a per- 
son is executed for killing another person, 
the debt is squared. Blank kills Dash, and 
is strangled or burned to death in return. 
Dash is worth perhaps fifty times to soci- 
ety as much as Blank is, and yet society is 
satisfied and smugly licks its chops over 
what it calls “justice.” Two wrongs do not 
make a right. Killing a person to get even 
with the person who was killed does not 
square the debt. We have a law against 
killing and yet we kill by another law. We 
call that justice. 

GAnother thing: When we refer to England 
and Canada, we fail to take into considera- 
tion the difference in peoples. We are the 
modern Babylon, the most mongrel nation 
of peoples on earth. England’s population 
is for the most part English; Canada’s, 
Canadian; and the same applies to other 
foreign nations. This country was the 
dumping ground for the human refuse of 
the world. We have mixed and intermixed 
the different breeds until a pure blood is 
getting to be a curiosity. I would like to see 
England or Canada step over here and 
apply their methods of murder prevention. 
It might be considerably better, but it 


would not be because of the death penalty, 
but because of their sense of honor among 
the legal fraternity. If we had means of 
sending murderers to prison for life and 
keeping them there, the murder rate would 
lower itself to a great degree. It isn’t the 
kind of penalty that puts the fear of God 
into the potential killer’s heart, but the 
knowledge that he can escape the penalty 
through the crooked legal procedure of his 
defense. Professor Brigance admits this. 
He also appears to think that because a 
person commits one murder, the moment 
he is relieved from custody on parole or 
pardon he will immediately kill someone 
else. That is rather absurd. Many a mur- 
derer has reformed and become a good 
citizen after being released. He cites our 
big cities for murder victims. New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
others are the melting pots of the country. 
Most of the gangsters are of foreign birth 
or of foreign extraction. They murder for 
hate and jealousy and revenge. No form 
of punishment acts as a deterrent to such 
as these. 

GOur foremost prison wardens contend 
that the death penalty is not a deterrent. 
But no matter. The thing we need to do is 
remodel our legal procedure. One reason 
why our criminal element has so strong a 
pull is because. the public is sick of the 
methods of prosecuting attorneys and their 
methods of railroading people to prison, 
and likewise the damnable third-degree 
methods employed by the police. We are 
fed up on this sort of thing. Is it any 
wonder that lawyers will fight to keep men 
out of prison under such conditions? In 
England, the defendant is guilty until he is 
proven innocent. The state hears the evi- 
dence and if it is sufficient to convict, the 
prisoner is judged guilty. Here we say the 
defendant is innocent until proven guilty, 
yet right from the jump, the prosecuting 
attorney judges the defendant guilty and 
proceeds to instil that idea into the minds 
of the jury and the judge. What we should 
do away with is the jury system and the 
pleadings of the prosecutor and the defense 
counsel. Many a man has been railroaded 
because he had not adequate skill against 
the “impassioned oratory” of the public 
prosecutor. If a person is guilty, he needs 
no pleas; if not guilty the state needs no 
pleas. The thing is barbaric and should 
have been abolished decades ago. The idea 
of a man’s life hanging on the oratory of a 
legal shark is ridiculous, 

Frep Mason, 


HILE we are on this subject, we 
may as well confess that we have 


received another note correcting our 
author’s statement concerning the death 
penalty in Tennessee. We are beginning 
to fear that this subject will rival the 
Great Mohave Desert mistake which 
sorely plaguéd this office a month or more 
ago. Still we are grateful to this con- 
tributor from Richmond, Virginia. Still, 
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as we stated last week, there is only one 
side to this argument. The Mohave Des- 
ert is five hundred miles across —allow- 
ing room for discussion, surely. The 
present subject can be closed with a 
word. 

Dear Sir: 

In the admirable article by Prof. Wil- 
liam Norwood Brigance in your issue of 
August 27 there occurs one erroneous and 
therefore misleading statement. On page 
201 are these words “As everyone knows, 
the murder rates of Memphis and Nash- 
ville are the highest in the United States — 
67.4 and 30.7, respectively — and Tennes- 
see inflicts no capital punishment for 
murder.” 

Unfortunately for the argument of Mr. 
Brigance, Tennessee does inflict the death 
penalty for murder by way of the electric 
chair. Like many of the other States men- 
tioned in the article, Tennessee experi- 
mented and, like them, had to revert to her 
former practice. The death penalty for 
murder in the first degree was abolished in 
Tennessee in 1915 by repealing the statute. 
But the law was reénacted in 1919. Hence 
we will have to look elsewhere for the 
causes of the extremely high murder rates 
in Memphis and Nashville. 

Rev. A. C. TEBEav. 





HOSE who have already. read Dr. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach’s article in this 
issue on “The Lost Leaders of Protestant- 
ism” will undoubtedly recall his series 
of last January on “Religious Liberty — 
the Great American Illusion.” They will 
also have noticed that in the present in- 
stance, Dr. Dieffenbach has made no 
reference to the activities of the anti- 
evolutionists in recent months as he did 
the first of the year. It therefore may 
be in order to announce for publication 
in THe INDEPENDENT for October 1 a 
specially prepared stmmary by Maynard 
Shipley, president of the Science League 
of America, of the various attempts made 
by the militant Fundamentalists to force 
legislation in several States during the 
year now drawing to a close. 

We have mentioned in our columns 
from time to time, either in the editorial 
pages or the paragraphs on “What the 
World Is Doing,” or in special articles 
such as that of Bruce Tarrant, “ Minne- 
sota: Modern or Medieval,” of January 
and “ Monkey or Mud in South Carolina,” 
by Edgar W. Knight, published in the 
spring, what had occurred or what im- 
pended in the way of legal scuffling in 
and about the lobbies of our State capi- 
tals, but we have not recently attempted 
to draw together the detailed chronicles 
of the great “mud-monkey” conflict 
which has been raging. Mr. Shipley’s 
article, therefore, should be of very great 
interest not only to those who, through 
accidents of residence or religious con- 
viction, are directly affected, but also 
to those who are on the side lines looking 
into the arena with varying degrees of 
interest, irritation, or amusement. 


The Lost Leaders of 
Protestantism 
| (Continued from page 272) 


virtual recantation. It now upheld the 
proposition that “freedom is an anach- 
ronism.” What yesterday was the soul 
of its being was repudiated and cast to 
the void. “The average man,” said the 
editor, “not only is not capable of per- 
fect freedom in the individualistic sense, 
but he is not desirous of it... . He 
hesitates to trust his own judgment and 
seeks the support of a higher authority. 
. . . The authority of a personality alone 
is adequate. . .. We may well despair 
of ever making a majority of men reason- 
able.” The reader pauses to sée if he 
reads aright. He does. He had thought 
that the foundation of America is the 
freedom of the individual, freedom to 
hold his opinion and freedom to speak it; 
that is what religion also demands. In 
social action he is governed willingly, 
freely, by the rule of a majority; in his 
thinking he is master of his soul without 
respect to others. This is the stand a man 
takes, and he bases it on the “authority” 
of Jesus who said, “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
What is truth, a man must himself de- 
cide. Jesus trusted men and called them 
brethren. That is why He is their leader. 
He never belittled them and insulted 
them by saying they could never become 
“reasonable.” 

How dare a Christian journal say men 
do not want freedom? How can it call it- 
self American and utter such monarchic 
nonsense? How has it the face to affirm 
that a man and a Christian must have 
“superiors” in the Protestant Church 
who will tell him what he shall think? 
This paper was guilty of an unpardonable 
renunciation of the charter of Christianity 
itself. There is something more. The 
editor admitted there were “inconsisten- 
cies” in the churches, where the ministers 
have to “work with many minds and 
satisfy various religious needs.” There 
are “two world views contending for 
mastery in the soul” — the two worlds 
which had “crashed” and could not be 
reconciled, according to the former edi- 
torial. The ministers, with people of both 
“worlds” in the pews, we are told, ac- 
commodate themselves. “Sometimes the 
inconsistencies are deliberately chosen 
because inconsistency is regarded as 
preferable to impotence.” One pauses, 
incredulous, at such an exhibition of 
“inconsistency” and asks, Could any 
impotence be worse than that which 
says one thing and believes another? 

More than any other influence, the 
Christian Century helped to save the day 
for Fundamentalism. It had the astute- 
ness to speak the majority religious mind 
of America when it made its flop. Few 
persons stopped to inquire how this jour- 


nal could be liberal, even radical, on social 
questions, and at the same time medieval 
and forbidding against the principle of 
spiritual freedom. That is because, in 
disputed religious matters, most people 
feel rather than think. Of course, the 
editor is not a Fundamentalist in his 
heart. He is a Modernist with accommo- 
dation. This journal for June 16, 1927, 
prints a leading editorial on “Fading 
Fundamentalism.” Believe it or not, 
there has never been any real trouble with 
Fundamentalism! The editor says so. 
“This state of affairs has come to be 
known, in the press and by the public 
generally,” he admits, “as a struggle be- 
tween Fundamentalists and Modernists.” 
He continues, “As a matter of fact, it has 
hardly been that at all. There has never 
been a time when the members of any of 
these communions would permit them- 
selves to be ranged under either of these 
labels.” That is slightly forgetful. It was 
the same editor who declared, when the 
crisis was new, that the churches might 
sing “Blest be the tie that binds” till 
doomsday but they could not bind “the 
two worlds of Modernism and Funda- 
mentalism together.” “There is a clash 
here,” he said, “as profound as that be- 
tween Christianity and Confucianism.” 
But “inconsistencies” are to be expected. 
So this is Christianity! 





Galliéni and the Taxis 
of the Marne 


(Continued from page 281) 


Paris and talked over the situation with 


Galliéni. About noon Clergerie telephoned | 


to Joffre’s headquarters, explaining that 
Maunoury could attack north or south 
of the Marne, as Joffre might order; 
whereupon the three officers motored 
off to British headquarters at Melun. 
Galliéni_ wished the British to remain 
close to the Marne so that Maunoury 
could attack on the north bank; but Sir 
John French was absent, and without 
him his staff were unwilling to change 
the plan already made in accordance 
with Joffre’s message of that morning. 
After waiting through the afternoon, 
Galliéni agreed to go ahead on that basis 
— Maunoury crossing the Marne and 
attacking south of the river in line with 
the British. No date was fixed for this 
attack, and none could be except by 
Joffre’s orders; but for Maunoury to 
cross the Marne and move up to a line 
of battle would be at least a two days’ 
operation; so that these projects involved 
nothing very sudden. 

Joffre, meanwhile, had decided to halt 
all along the line and deliver his counter- 
offensive. We have no evidence as to the 
exact moment he came to the decision; 
but British staff officers heard the news 
during the afternoon at the Fifth Army 
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headquarters; and Joffre’s first orders 
were issued at six in the evening. Return- 
ing to Paris about seven, Galliéni found 
various messages from Joffre awaiting 
him. One of them — omitted from both 
his book and Clergerie’s — sent off at 
noon, instructed Galliéni to push forward 
at.once a part of Maunoury’s force as a 
menace against the German right wing. 
Another, a telegram sent off apparently 
just afterwards, was the answer to Cler- 
gerie’s telephone message of that morning 
in regard to Maunoury’s attacking either 
north or south of the Marne: Joffre pre- 
ferred the latter. Galliéni then telephoned 
to Joffre in person and persuaded him to 
let Maunoury stay north of the river; and 
it was arranged that he should be ready 
to join in the general battle Joffre had 
now fixed for September 6. At eight 
Galliéni transmitted this order to Mau- 
noury: but even now, eight hours after 
Joffre had first been consulted, there was 
no question of Maunoury beginning the 
battle on the morrow: he was ordered to 
“keep contact with the German army 
and follow it so as to be ready to partici- 
pate in the coming battle,” for the next 
day — September 5— he was to “move 
eastward, in such a way as to bring his 
front up to the line of Meaux and be ready 
to attack on the morning of the sixth in 
liaison with the British army.” Even in his 
own excited version Galliéni explains that 
this order was issued just after telephon- 
ing Joffre and on the basis of his approval; 
and hours before this the decision as to 
the Marne had been taken. 

It so happened, however, that von 
Kluck’s one corps lay ready directly upon 
the jump-off line north of Meaux; and 
while Maunoury was marching serenely 
ahead next day to the line assigned him, 
the Germans sallied forth in attack upon 
his marching columns. It was thus von 
Kluck who began the battle prematurely, 
in contradiction to Joffre’s arrange- 
ments. Galliéni, in his memoirs, coolly 
postpones this mishap to the day follow- 
ing. The result of it reversed the whole 
course of the battle planned and in- 
tended. Instead of striking down in an 
easy triumph across von Kluck’s un- 
protected lines of communications, the 
Sixth Army found its hands full in a five 
days’ defensive battle west of the Ourcq 
— lacking to the end the reserves held 
back by Galliéni. 

But it was all for the best. Maunoury 
put up so stiff a fight that von Kluck had 
to pull back the bulk of his army from 
the Marne to deal with him. Through 
the soft spot thus produced the British 
army drove forward — at a rate of eight 
or nine miles a day. Early on the morning 
of the September 9 they crossed the 
Marne, and the German command gave 
up the struggle. The British were walk- 
ing straight up von Kluck’s back, and 
there was a thirty-mile gap between him 
and von Bilow. 


Checking Up the Tax- 
payer’s Penny 
(Continued from page 274) 


Two thirds of the expenditures here are 
for highways, education, health, charities, 
and recreation. Protection to persons and 
property took another $6.82 per capita. 

A word about debts. In 1915 the total 
net debt of the 146 cities was $2,245,906,- 
412, or $77.86 per capita. In 1923 it was 
$3,541,722,458, or. $103.34 per capita, a 
gain of only thirty-two per cent on the per 
capita basis. For the 248 cities at the end 
of 1923 the total net debt was $3,876,- 
379,508, or $98.96 per capita. At the same 
time these cities held assets — other than 
in sinking funds—to the amount of 
$7,663,954,722, or nearly double the 
amount of the debt. 

This examination of the expenditures 
and the debts of the States and of the 
cities warrants several observations. First, 
the amount of expenditures and debts is 
not so large as current excited charges 
would indicate. Second, by far the largest 
part of the expenditures is for highways, 
education, and social welfare, rather than 
for the routine government functions. 
Only in these lines of work if anywhere 
can material savings be effected. Third, 
the debts of both States and cities have 
as a counterpart a very large amount of 
public properties. whose value as listed 
is much greater than the debts. 

It is to be hoped that this analysis will 
not be misunderstood. Waste wherever 
found should be eliminated. Appropriate 
economies should be effected. Adminis- 
trative efficiency should be demanded and 
secured. Expenditures for education may 
be extravagant and if so should be cur- 
tailed. Graft and incompetency may be 
found in highway departments. 

Yet the practical economies will. be 
limited. Expenditures for Federal, State, 
and local governments will doubtless 
grow in the future as they have in the 


past. A confessedly superficial examina- 


tion of the available data suggests we 
have been getting something for the ex- 
penditures of the past. Let us see to it that 
we continue to get results. It is by no 
means a cause for regret that so much of 
the increase is going for education and for 
social welfare work, while the modern 
expensive highway is a necessity with the 
automobile and the motor truck. What 
use of money can be suggested that would 
be more productive? 

“One danger is that the present criti- 
cisms of expenditure will divert attention 
from the importance of revising our 
taxation. With the growing amount of 
public activity and the need for larger 
and larger revenues it is increasingly 
worth while to make sure that the dis- 
tribution of taxes is as equitable as it can 
be made. It is here that the more impor- 
tant work lies. 
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